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NOTICE. 


—< 
With the “Spectator” of Saturday, December 8th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE greatest importance is attached in Paris to an immense 
demonstration, which is to take place to-morrow, in honour 
of M. Bandin, the Radical Deputy who was shot on a barricade 
on December 2nd, 1851, while encouraging the people to resist the 
Coup d’Etat. An immense procession is to march to his grave, 
headed by numbers of Radical Deputies; the manifestation is 
favoured by Government ; and the military preparations to 
secure order are on a serious scale. The idea seems to 
be that there may be fighting in the streets between the 
Radicals and Boulangists, and the Reactionaries are full 
of a story that M. Floquet intends to make of this an 
excuse for the arrest of their leaders, including General 
Boulanger, and for carrying a stringent Law of Public Safety. 
General Boulanger himself declares his full belief in the 
existence of a design of the kind, and his confidence that if 
he were sent to Mazas, his party would immediately triumph. 
We have given elsewhere some reasons for believing that the 
Republicans have considered very violent plans ; but it is most 
improbable, from the character of the President and the 
inability of the Premier to act without him, that the resort to 
force will take the form of a coup d’état. The rumour, how- 
ever, will increase the uneasiness prevailing, and the occur- 
rences of Sunday should be watched with careful attention. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech in Edinburgh on Thursday was one 
of the ablest he has delivered for a very long time. He took 
for his principal subject the enormous advance on any his- 
torical precedent which is involved in Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
to give Ireland administrative as well as legislative independ- 
ence, and pointed out the difficulties in which this would 
involve the United Kingdom in case of any war with a neigh- 
bouring Naval Power, such as those of which we have had 
plenty of previous experience, when Ireland was as hostile as she 
is now, but had no independent Administration wherewith to 
carry out the suggestions of her hostile animus. ‘ When we 
quarrelled with Spain, they [the Irish] took the side of Spain. 
When we quarrelled with America, they took the side of 
America. When we quarrelled with France, they took the 
side of France.” Of course, if we grant an independent 
Administration, that independent Administration will gravitate 
in its policy towards the popular side, which in Ireland is sure 
to be anti-British. Lord Salisbury also insisted very power- 
fully on the recent demonstration of the so-called Irish Noncon- 
formists, and spoke of the speech of the Moderator of the 
General Assembly as one that, if it could have been heard by 
all Scotch Presbyterians, would have been the death-blow of 


Mr. Gladstone’s policy to the mind of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches. 


We do not quite understand what the Irish Members or 
their English allies expect to get by obstructing business, but 
they are certainly doing it. The Ashbourne Act, formally 
admitted by Mr. Parnell to be good in intention, and already 
thoroughly debated, has been “discussed ”—that is, talked 
about—all the week, to the stoppage of all pressing business. 
The amendments moved were all intended either to reduce the 
loan to be authorised, or to impede the working of the Act, or, in 
one case, to enable the League to “ persuade” tenants not to 
take advantage of it, by publishing their applications. None 
of any moment were carried, except one by Mr. Rathbone for- 
bidding any farmer to benefit by the Act if his farm were 
worth more than £3,000, a clause supported by the Irish 
Members because it will vex Ulster; and another by Mr. 
Healy, forbidding any demand for rent after the Commis- 
sioners had assented to the advance. The third reading was 
at last carried on Thursday by 202 to 141, the Unionists ap- 
parently not caring, so long as the Bill was carried, to attend 
the House in order to swell the numbers of the majorities. 
There are still the Irish Estimates to be carried, and unless 
the Closure is employed freely, there is no reason why they 
should not be discussed for a year or two, every Gladstonian 
and Irishman occupying, say, five minutes on each item. There 
is no object except annoyance to England in such obstruction, 
but when Mr. Smith hinted at four days for the Irish Esti- 
mates, the Irish laughed him to scorn. 


There was a great sensation in the House of Commons on 
Monday night, when Mr. Sheehy, M.P., raised a question of 
privilege, on the ground that a member of the Irish Con- 
stabulary had tried to arrest him within the precincts 
of the House. What appears to have happened, how- 
ever, was only that the officer in question sent in his 
card, and when Mr. Sheehy came out to him, asked Mr. 
| Sheehy whether he would “ step aside” or “step outside,” 
|—it is disputed which of the two phrases was used,— 
| and accept service of the writ, which Mr. Sheehy very 
naturally and properly declined to do. But it is pretty 
clear that no attempt was made to arrest him within the 
precincts of the House. In fact, the whole sensation was 
more or less fictitious. The Government were much annoyed 
at the supposition that they had had anything to do with the 
Constabulary officer’s message to Mr. Sheehy ; and it was as 
clear as possible that whatever mistake was made, was the 
mistake of a subordinate, not of the Executive. Yet the House 
suspended its sitting for an hour or two, and as much fuss was 
made about the matter as if Mr. Sheehy had been seized and 
dragged out of the House. The opponents of the Government 
felt it to be a special opportunity vouchsafed to them’ for 
putting a spoke in the wheels of legislation, and they were not 
disposed to throw the opportunity away. 





A certain tension has suddenly been revealed between 
Austria and Germany; and it is alleged that the German 
Ambassador, Prince Reuss, is quarrelling with the Cis-Leithan 
Premier, Count Taaffe. This is denied, of course; but it will 
be remembered that the German Emperor, on his visit to 
Vienna, entirely neglected Count Taaffe, and it is alleged that 
Berlin is annoyed at that Minister’s strong Federal tendencies. 
The German Court, in fact, distrusts the Slav voters of 
Austria. Both the Austrian and Hungarian journalists are 
furious at what they consider interference in internal affairs, 
and it is supposed they are inspired, because Count Taaffe is 
the most intimate personal friend of the Austrian Emperor. 
It is improbable that the dispute will become serious, the 
interests of the two dynasties being too deeply involved; but 
the Hofburg has evidently become sensitive, and the journals 
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go the whole length of pointing out that a coalition between 
France, Austria, and Russia would secure for the Monarchy 
all it wishes. That is not quite so certain if Italy holds firm. 

The defeat of Lord Compton in Holborn is very satisfactory. 
Lord Compton was an excellent candidate for the Gladstonians, 
and Mr. Gainsford Bruce was not a very brilliant candidate 
for the Conservatives. The Conservative registration had 
been neglected, and nothing could be greater than the con- 
fusion and the collapse of the organisation for getting at the 
Conservative voters. None the less Mr. Gainsford Bruce 
received 4,398 votes, against only 3,433 given to Lord 
Compton,—majority, 965. It is quite true that Colonel 
Dunean, the Conservative candidate in 1885, had a majority 
of 1,574 over Mr. Harrison, and that in 1886 he had a majority 
of 1,701 over Mr. Naoroji; but then, Colonel Duncan was an 
immense favourite in the district, while neither of his oppo- 
nents were dear to the electorate. Lord Compton, on the 
other hand, won golden opinions, while Mr. Gainsford Bruce 
fought at a disadvantage. Moreover, we have increased the 
Unionist poll since 1886 from 4,047 to 4,598; and though the 
Gladstonians have gained a good deal more ground, that may 
be adequately explained by the specially favourable conditions 
under which they fought. Holborn has been proved, and turns 
out to be a safe Unionist constituency. 

It is formally announced that the successor to Sir Charles 
Warren is to be Mr. Monro, formerly an Indian civilian and 
head of the police in Bengal, and later, chief in London of 
the detective police. Mr. Monro is said to have every qualifi- 
cation for the office except physical strength, he having been 
flamed by an accident in India. He has, however, Colonel 
Pearson as his chief of the Staff, and in modern strategy the 
business of the Commander-in-Chief does not lie in the field. 

t should be noticed that Mr. Monro is already attacked by some 
journals, and, indeed, threatened with dismissal if he does not 
behave himself. He has two disqualifications which secure him 
injustice from the Press,—he knows everything about Irish 
secret societies, and he has the confidence of Mr. Matthews, who 
hanged Lipski, and was once believed by Jrishmen to be a 
Home-rwler. If My. Monro will catch the Whitechapel mur- 
derer, Englishmen will forgive him those serious offences, and 
powerless as they are in their own land, their favour may 
comfort the new Chief Commissioner. 

Lord Hartington made a very clear and lucid speech to his 
constituents of Rossendale last Saturday, speaking at Has- 
lingden. He remarked that if the Liberal Unionists had 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s advice as to their conduct in the 
House of Commons, the result would necessarily have been 
that the present Government would not have had any com- 
mand of the House of Commons, and could not, therefore, 


have introduced and passed even that National Debt Act for | 


which the Liberals profess to be thankful. Still less could it 
have passed the Local Government Act. 


legislation which has been carried through has been due 





In fact, all the | 


° . Ts . . | 
entirely to the resolve of the Liberal Unionists to give such a | 
F | 
steady support to the Government as could alone have enabled | 


it to carry important measures through the House. 


Nor | 


could Mr. Gladstone, if he had had a majority, have carried | 


such legislation. 
to redeem his pledges on Irish Home-rule, and that great 
enterprise once entered upon, there would have been no 


His first duty would have been, of course, | 


opportunity for less exciting measures such as the present | 


Government have sueceeded in achieving. Lord Hartington 
spoke with characteristic moderation of the licensing question, 
remarking that whenever it came to be dealt with, he hoped 
the question of compensation to the existing trade in alcoholic 
drinks would be steadily faced. The question should not be 
considered from the point of view of those who wish to ruin 
a great industry, in spite of the fact that those who have 
embarked in that industry have been permitted and encouraged 
to invest in it a great deal of capital, and to devote to it great 
powers of organisation. 





As to Mx. Gladstone’s declaration for the principle of ‘ One 
man, one vote,” Lord Hartington remarked that he did not 
think that even if Mr. Gladstone returned to power, he could 
give effect to this declaration at any very near date. The Irish 
Question would swallow up all others, and the electors who 
had been gained by Mr. Gladstone’s adhesion to the principle 





’ 


a. 
of “One man, one vote;” would have to postpone indefinitey 
the realisation of their hopes till after the all-importay, 
question had been settled and embodied in our legislatj 
If the new concessions, moreover, are to be adopted into - 
Home-rule legislation, the Irish Members will be retained a 
Westminster, and they will have to be consulted apparent, 
even upon the details of English and Scotch legislation 
though Englishmen and Scotchmen are to have no influence 
over the details of Irish legislation, A these diffu, 
promise indefinite delay for every issue not ibsolutely forced 
upon the next Liberal Government by the Genera] Election 


Lord Hartington, in the same speech, answered a Personal 
charge from Mr. Labouchere. The Member for Northam re 
on Wednesday week declared it indecent that the Ualame 
leader should support the Ashbourne Act, and with his 
usual recklessness as to facts, alleged that the Duke of 
Devonshire drew £90,000 a year from Ireland, and accepted 
a statement, interjected by another Member, that the Duke 
never spent a penny in the country. Lord Hartington at 
Haslingden showed that his father’s gross rental in Irelang 

yas only £40,000; that voluntary remissions had reduced 
rents from 20 to 27 per cent.; and that improvements 
in drainage, &c., and subscriptions to schools and charities, 
cost him £10,000 a year. Moreover, the Duke of Devonshire, 
who manages his estate upon the English theory that the land. 
lord should supply buildings as well as land, has advanced for 
the improvement and development of Irish railways, the great 
sum of £320,000, for which he receives, on an average, 2 per 
cent. His only reward has been the death of his second gon 
under the knives of the Invincibles. There is ubsolutely no 
justification for this special attack on the great landlords, 
who almost alone in Ireland do their duty ; unless, indeed, My, 
Labouchere is prepared to propose that every man in the 
Three Kingdoms with more than £10,000 a year shall be 
placed outside the protection of the law. 





Sir George Trevelyan made two speeches at Newbury on 
Wednesday, in one of which he complained bitterly, as he is 
too apt to do, of the attacks made upon him. “ For the last 
eighteen months he had had a great storm of angry criticism 
directed against him; and under what circumstances did it 
begin? He wrote a letter to the Aberdeen newspapers telling 
the Liberal Unionists that, in his opinion, the Irish Question 
would never be settled until the Liberal Party was united 
honourably to all concerned. That was the unpardonable, the 
inexpiable crime for which he had never been forgiven by the 
men who regarded the reunion of the Liberal Party as the 
greatest of all evils.’ In other words, when Sir George 
Trevelyan suddenly changed his colours, he was very naturally 
upbraided for doing so. Sir George Trevelyan, like many other 
very sensitive men, seems to think all the invective that comes 
out of his own mouth harmless and candid criticism, and all the 
invective directed against him malign and unjust aspersion. 
But, impartially weighed, we should think his attacks on the 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists at least as severe as their 
attacks upon him. If sensitive men would ouly try to beas 
sensitive on behalf of others in relation to the effect of what 
they say themselves, as they are on their own behalf in relation 
to the effect of what others say of them, and to be as indifferent 
on their own behalf in relation to what others say of them, as 
they are indifferent on behalf of others to the effect of what 
they themselves say, they would both teach and learn an 
admirable lesson in political charity which Sir George 
Trevelyan as yet has neither learned nor taught. 

In his evening speech, Sir G. Trevelyan was extremely 
moderate in referring to what “ Lord Spencer and 1” did in 
Ireland. He made use of that great historical example only 
once. But he gave a promise, for which we should like 
to know his authority,—did “ Mr. Gladstone and I” agree 
upon it?—that when next the Liberals come into power, 
they would begin not by dealing with the Irish Question, but 
by passing a law restricting every elector to one vote, and dis 
franchising the voters who vote in several distinct consti 
tuencies on several distinct qualifications. We have n0 
objection to the law, but we should like to know how Sit 
George Trevelyan has assured himself that it will have 4 
Radical effect. If household suffrage in all the large col 
stituencies is consistent, as it evidently is, with a Conservative 
majority, why should not the principle of “ One man, one vote,” 
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be equally consiste 
the more you take 
Pa rty- 

Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Mr. L. Dillon, in which 
he includes the remarkable statement that Lord Hartington 
« appears to make the astonishing demand that the Irish people 
shall abandon all its national aspirations before it can be per- 

itted to receive a decent system of local or county govern- 
e nt.” We wonder where that “appears.” The reference 
7 sil ” to be to Lord Hartington’s Saturday’s speech to his 
Lancashire constituents ; but in that speech he took pains to 
contradict most positively that imputation, »nd to say that 
the Irish people ought to be allowed, as they are allowed, to 
agitate in every constitutional form for Home-rule, or any 
other national aspiration that they desire; though deliberately 
unconstitutional modes of agitation, like the “Plan of 
Campaign” and boycotting, ought to be abandoned before 
their powers of local government are extended. Lord 
Hartington could hardly have been more explicit, or have 
said anything more emphatically at issue with what Mr. 
Gladstone attributes to him. 


nt with it 2? The more you abolish privilege, 
the wind out of the sails of the Radical 





The result of the London School Board elections is on the 
whole, we think, satisfactory. It has given a majority to the 
Chairman, Mr. Diggle, and the policy of economy; but it has 
diminished the majority for that policy, and so far strengthened 
the minority, that if Mr. Diggle is as shrewd as we take him 
to be, he will find it necessary to yield enough to the more 
moderate friends of educational progress, to satisfy them that 
there is no intention of letting the accommodation for the 
children of London fall behind the constantly increasing 
demand. Economy is a very good policy, but it certainly 
should not be pushed to the point of keeping children un- 
educated in order to save the ratepayers’ pockets, and it is in 


that direction, if at all, that the policy of the late Board was | 


defective. In Mr. A. Rutson, who is an independent member 
for the City, the School Board has obtained a very fair-minded 
and independent man, who is quite certain not to lend him- 
self to any extremes; and we hope that Mr. Raphael, who is 
a new member for Marylebone, will also strengthen the 
sensible independents who will hold the balance between 
the two parties. We regret to see Mr. Conybeare’s re- 
turn for Finsbury, though he is at the bottom of the 
poll. My. Conybeare will not strengthen the businesslike 
and temperate judgment on any Board. Mr. Whiteley, 
who heads the poll for East Lambeth, on the other hand, is a 
thoroughly temperate and wise member of the opposition, and 
we should expect from him the use of a kind of influence 
which will enlarge and modify the policy of the last School 
Board without overthrowing it. It is said that the economical 
policy can count upon 27 or 28 steady supporters, and the 
Opposition on some 24 or 23 votes, while there are three or four 
thoroughly independent members, who may vote with either 
side according to the wisdom and conciliatory character of 
the line taken. If that be so, that is a not unsatisfactory 
result. 


The Spanish Government has agreed to propose, and will 
therefore carry, an immense extension of the suffrage, the 
franchise being bestowed on all males, not in the Army, of 
twenty-five years of age. The object is to strengthen 
Liberalism; but it is exceedingly doubtful whether the real 
gainers in the provinces will not be the Clerical party. The 
change will, however, greatly diminish the Government 
influence in elections, at present predominant. 

The German Government evidently wishes for some assist- 
ance in Kast Africa which the British Government is 
unwilling to afford. In a_ semi-official note which is 
going the round of the German Press, it is pointed out 
that the Sultan of Zanzibar is responsible for the non- 
execution of the treaty within his dominions, and probably 
encouraged the recent outrages. Germany, therefore, would 
demand satisfaction from him; but she surrenders her own 
policy with an eye to future friendship with Great Britain. 
Should the policy of the Opposition, however, succeed, 
Germany would despair of that friendship, and “the re- 
action” of German feeling “would be sure to make itself 
felt sooner or later in the field of European policy,” 
where the want of German friendship may one day be 


lamented by Great Britain. There is an obvious threat in this 
communiqué, but it is not easy to understand what Germany 
is so vexed about. It is our business to help her in sup- 
pressing the slave-trade, but it is not our business to recover 
her Colonies for her, or to concur in an impolitic and unjust 
attack upon Zanzibar. We can only imagine that the Imperial 
Government is annoyed at the difficulty of revindicating 
German prestige in the interior without employing conscripts, 
and has asked for help in some shape, possibly a loan of Indian 
troops, which it was simply impossible to afford. 


It is affirmed that the financial difficulties in the way of M. 
de Lesseps are for the present at an end. The Republican 
Government, in view of the discredit which a crash would 
bring upon French enterprise, and of the great accession of 
strength it would bring to the Boulangists, has permitted the 
Crédit Foncier, a semi-official institution, to take up the two- 
thirds of the Lottery Loan which the public has not 
subscribed. At the same time, it has demanded that 
the payment of 5 per cent. now guaranteed to shareholders 
previous to the completion of the works should be suspended. 
The exact authenticity of this story has not yet been con- 
firmed; but it appears to be true that the unsubscribed 
portion of the loan is to be reissued at a price above market 
value. That means that it has been “taken solid” by some 
combination, and no syndicate whatever would take it without 
assistance of some sort from the Treasury. It has always 





been expected that the troubles of the Canal Company would 
end in this way ; and, of course, if the Government of France 
chooses to cut the Canal,itcan. The burden upon the finances 
will, however, be serious, for the Republican Party in the 
American Union will now be more eager than ever to cut 
| their alternative waterway. The great restraint upon them 
| hitherto has been their hope that they might some day buy 
|out M. de Lesseps’s shareholders and the half-completed 


works. 


The Lord Chancellor unveiled on Wednesday, in the Law 
Courts, a bust of the late Sir George Jessel, for ten years 
Master of the Rolls, in the presence of a distinguished group 
of lawyers, who were all eager to do homage to the great 
Judge’s achievements. Lord Halsbury was very earnest in 
his tribute of admiration. ‘ Those outside the profession of 
the law,” he said, “ little know the value to the public of such 
judgments as Sir George Jessel’s. It is doubtful and erroneous 
utterances of Judges which lead to ruined suitors. When the 
law is clearly laid down, lawyers can advise their clients as to 
what is hopeless and what is not.” Sir George Jessel, at all 
events, gave out no uncertain sound. He was always clear in 
his own mind, always confident, and generally right. And 
his great swiftness of mind enabled him to give more vivid 
legal guidance in ten years than many Judges would have 
been able to give in twenty. 





There was an amusing little discussion in the Commons on 
Thursday, on an important point of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. Mr. Howorth thinks that Bishops should retire when 
they grow old, and asked Mr. Smith if he was aware that 
three Bishops were over eighty and two over seventy-seven, 
and whether he would introduce a Bill compelling them to 
retire. Before Mr. Smith could answer, Mr. Johnston jumped 
up to ask if he was “aware that the hon. Member for 
Midlothian was .” The Speaker, of course, cried, “Order!” 
and silenced Mr. Johnston; but his intended argument was, as 
against Mr. Howorth, really quite complete. It was evidence 
that age has nothing to do with vigour. The Commons begin 
to show the old democratic jealousy of anybody who is inde- 
pendent of them. Mr. Howorth wants power to dismiss 
Bishops, and Mr. H. Fowler, in a subsequent debate, claimed 
the right to review the conduct of Judges, on the ground that 
they are paid out of the Estimates. We wonder if, when the 
Queen is eighty, a Bill will be introduced to dismiss her, as 
being altogether too venerable for English endurance. Observe 
that all this goes on while the Liberals plead Mr. Gladstone’s 
age as a reason for following him. Mr. Smith, after laughingly 
declining to discuss Mr. Gladstone, said that the oldest Bishop 
happened to be the most active, and referred Mr. Howorth to 
the Act allowing Bishops to resign. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 968 to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—.@—— 
LORD SALISBURY IN EDINBURGH. 

ORD SALISBURY’S powerful speech on the signifi- 
cance of that separate Irish Administration which is 

now insisted upon by Irish Home-rulers for the first time, 
ought to produce some effect in Scotland, for Scotland is 
as shrewd in seeing the true meaning of practical changes 
of this revolutionary kind, as she is bold in pressing strong 
demands if once she has made up her mind that they are 
safe. Now, thougha good many Scotchmen seem to favour 
a measure of Scotch Home-rule which would at least 
approach in character the legislative Home-rule demanded 
for Ireland, we are not aware that Scotland has ever asked 
or thought of asking for administrative independence, for 
a Scotch Ministry which should have the right to govern 
Scotland so long as it possessed the confidence of the Scotch 
Legislature, as it is proposed that the Irish Ministry shall 
have the power to govern Ireland so long as it retains 
the confidence of the Irish Legislature. Yet, as Lord 
Salisbury showed, this is the very essence of the new Irish 
demand. We do not blame the Home-rulers for making 
it, for it seems to us abundantly clear that a separate Irish 
Legislature would be nothing but a new irritant, if all the 
most characteristic proposals which it made were liable to 
be met with the Royal veto,—if the gift of an Irish 
Parliament were in that way rendered nugatory. They 
are quite right in supposing that a fruitless gift of that 
kind would serve only to make the Irish people more con- 
scious of their weakness, and more disposed to rail against 
the country which had granted nothing but the power to 
ask what was denied. But none the less it is most impor- 
tant, as Lord Salisbury says, to understand what the 
present urgency for an independent Irish Administration 
really means. It means the power to appoint judges, magis- 
trates, constabulary, police, who shall be of one mind with 
the majority of the electors, and of one mind against the 
minority. And it means power for the Irish Administration 
to avail itself of any and every opportunity that the chapter 
of accidents may throw up for embarrassing the British 
Administration, whether in peace or war. Now, as Lord 
Salisbury points out, the only reply of the Gladstonians to 
this perfectly plain truth is, that if once you give the Irish 
Administration such a power as this, they will never want 
to use it. They will be so gratified by the confidence you 
place in them, that it will beget a reciprocal confidence. 
Well may Lord Salisbury argue that so sanguine and 
optimistic a dream has hardly ever yet been indulged in 
by a great statesman. We are to givean Irish Administra- 
tion vast powers to hurt the United Kingdom, in the wild 
hope that the mere possession of that power will remove 
every wish to use it. Was such a consequence of allowing 
full vent to explosive forces ever yet known? Mr. Glad- 
stone says that it was proved to be a natural consequence by 
the concession of perfect independence to our Colonies. But 
then, even he is not going to grant perfect Colonial inde- 
pendence to Ireland, for he thinks it far too dangerous. 
Even he proposed to refuse Ireland various very important 
powers which our free Colonies possess, such as the power 
of settling her own tariff and the power of revising her own 
contribution towards the expenses of the Empire. Yet are 
not these limitations on the Colonial independence of Ireland 
the clearest evidence in the world that Ireland cannot pos- 
sibly be put in the position of a Colony without the greatest 
danger to this country? And if these limitations are to 
be insisted on,—and probably, indeed, supplemented by 
others still more likely to gall the Irish majority,—is it not 
the emptiest optimism to suppose that the sort of irrita- 
tion will not spring up under Home-rule,—and spring up 
in a much more active form,—which has fed Irish anti- 
pathy to England during the last eighty-eight years. Is 
there any kind of common-sense in assuming that such 
antipathies, with such constant exciting causes of dispute as 
the terms of any conceivable settlement will supply, will 
diminish and not rather greatly increase, so soon as the 
new and independent Administration feels its power, and 
is sensible of the popularity which the policy of thwarting 
England would attract to it ? Lord Salisbury illustrates his 
position by the case of Roumania, which was given Home- 
rule, but instead of being drawn to Turkey by Home-rule, 
was drawn to the enemy of Turkey, and joined Russia in her 
attack upon Turkey. Is it not common-sense to suppose 
that the independent Irish Administration once formed, 
and once conscious, as it must be conscious, of the un- 





. . . ee 
popularity of the restrictions on complete Irish ; 
pendence, would feel as eager to widen the breach = 
England as Roumania was to widen the breach be 
Turkey ? Of course, we shall be told that England Abi 
like Turkey, that there would be English statesm: ween 

i ’ en to who 
the Irish statesmen would feel that they were drawn} ties 
of gratitude, and that there would be powerful attraction, - : 
counteract the irritants involved in the restrictions on Th h 
independence. But is it true that antipathy varies in 
portion to the reasons by which it can be justified? Js the 
antipathy between Alsace and Germany half as strop : 
the antipathy between Ireland and Great Britain ? ‘And 
yet it is strong enough, and certainly would not be cured if 
Germany gave Alsace an independent Legislature and an in 
dependent Administration. That independent Legislature 
and Administration would be used, we may be sure te 
throw difficulties in the way of Germany, and to bring about 
a reunion with France. And if our judgment is to be 
formed by calm observation of what has gone on in Ireland 
for the last twenty years,—and what has gone on with more 
and more emphatic and conspicuous demonstrativeness, the 
more we have attempted to do justice to Ireland,—we haye 
every reason to believe that a separate Irish Administration 
would have both more wish and more power to throw diff. 
culties in the way of the British Government, than an jin. 
dependent Alsatian Administration would have to throw 
difficulties in the way of theGerman Government. It is irue 
as Lord Salisbury insists, that where a separation, though it 
be only partial, takes place in consequence of antipathies of 
old growth, those antipathies grow with the new freedom 
instead of disappearing with it,—at all events, where the tie 
is still so close,—and in this case it must be close,—as to 
be always suggesting the possibility of more freedom, and 
the extreme burdensomeness of the restrictions which re- 
main. Lord Salisbury was very happy in his illustration of 
the danger of Irish administrative independence in the case 
of a war between Great Britain and any neighbouring Naval 
Power, from the lessons of the Autumn Manceuvres. What 
was there, he asked, to prevent a hostile Irish Adminis. 
tration from availing itself of such a war to give our foe 
harbourage in the great creeks and bays of Ireland, whence 
he could issue forth and prey upon Scotch and English 
commerce with more than Admiral Tryon’s success ? 


And besides all this, the mere existence of a large Irish 
Protestant minority which would resist Home-rule by civil 
war, would be alone sufficient to render it simply impossible 
that an independent Irish Administration should have even 
a chance of entering on its new relations with England 
without circumstances of the utmost irritation. As Lord 
Salisbury remarks, it does not in the least follow that 
because Parliament had granted Home-rule,—even if it 
ever did grant Home-rule,—it would sanction the 
forcing of Home-rule on loyal Irish subjects who 
detested the very name of it. Consequently, at the very 
first throw-off, we should have an Irish Administration 
demanding that we should put down an Ulster revolt against 
Home-rule, and an English Parliament refusing to take so 
unnatural and revolting a course. And there would bea 
pretty augury for the “ Union of hearts” on which Mr. 
Gladstone so fondly counts,—Irish statesmen, in their first 
flush of a new-found pride, bearded by the Protestant 
minority, and a large Catholic contingent as well ; England 
required to interfere and refusing to interfere ; and the 
deep displeasure and disgust which such a refusal would 
bring down upon us. Is it common-sense to suppose 
that in such a case the tardy concession of a_ partial 
independence would exorcise all the old hatred of England, 
and dispose the new Administration to submit to all the 
many annoyances and humiliations which the new relation 
would necessarily involve? It is the wildest of dreams. 
Lord Salisbury’s contention that there is far more hope m 
the policy of firmly and emphatically vetoing the Insh 
dream, and in getting the broken bone to mend by joining 
it and binding it with the splints of a mild but inexorable 
coercion, is, we believe, the plainest common-sense. No 
one can say that it promises either an easy or a speedy 
cure; but it promises a cure which is ease and speed itself 
compared to the promise of that new policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s which appears to be the only imaginable alternative. 
Moreover, Scotland has to consider that if the hope of in- 
dependence is utterly baseless, it ought to be snuffed out. 
And by far the best and easiest way of snuffing it out, 18 
for Scotland to return a few more Unionists and a few less 
Home-rulers. 
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THE RUMOUR IN PARIS. 


HE extraordinary rumour current in Paris, that 
T “the Republic itself,” or, in other words, the 

isting Government, may shortly take some violent step 
= defend itself” against Reactionaries, is rejected in 
em country with too much haste. It is useless to study 
the affairs of one nationality from the point of view of 
another, and vain to deny that Liberals in France interpret 
the right of self-defence in a very different way from 
Liberals in England. The Jacobins among them, and 
the “authoritative Republicans,” as they call themselves, 
hold that if the State is in danger, proscription, even pro- 
scription by the guillotine, is permissible, and have no more 
scruple about arresting and deporting “ enemies of the Re- 
wublic,” than about closing clerical schools or turning Sisters 
of Mercy out of the national hospitals. Even more moderate 
and self-restrained Liberals think banishment by statute 
or by decree perfectly allowable, and this even when it 
involves a breach of direct pledges, such as the _unmis- 
takable one which secures to every French officer his rank, 
unless deprived of it by a military tribunal. Liberals by 
no means noted for violence voted for the “expulsion of 
the Princes” and the degradation of the Duc d’Aumale; and 
there are many not usually classed as fanatics—for example, 
it is said, M. Grévy—who would refuse to resist a project 
for sequestrating the possessions of the House of France. 
We by no means, therefore, think it improbable that if 
thoroughly alarmed by the success of the Reaction, the 
existing Government would listen to the counsels attributed 
by Paris, perhaps unfairly, to M. Jules Ferry,—that is, 
would arrest General Boulanger and some thirty other 
suspects ; would obtain from the Assembly some stringent 
“Taw of Public Safety ;” and would then, amidst a tem- 
porary state of siege, carry through a Revision of the Con- 
stitution in a way which would leave the Chamber 
avowedly or virtually the only Sovereign in France. That 
is the plan which those intend who are perpetually 
saying that the Government must display itself, that the 
Republic must be energetic, that “the enemy” must feel 
“in their full rigour’ the laws by which Republics, like 
Monarchies, are entitled “‘to anticipate treason.” These 
things are actually said by grave men, and we can see 
nothing in the recent history of French Liberalism to make 
us believe that such counsels would be rejected by the 
majority of the Chamber with disgust. 

Whether any such project has actually been entertained, 
of course time alone can decide. Denials are as valueless 
as affirmations, for every coup d’‘tat is denied until it has 
actually been struck, and those who affirm are necessarily 
relying upon information rarely to be trusted. Reasoning 
from this distance, we should be inclined to doubt if the plot 
had gone beyond the stage of more or less dreamy discussion, 
because it would require the sanction of the President, who 
is believed to be a legalist; because the Government has 
hitherto not displayed either the necessary energy or the 
required unscrupulousness ; and because the Army, though 
it might obey orders, as hitherto it has always done, can- 
not be supposed devoted to the Chamber. There is no 
name in which to appeal to the soldiers, who detest M. 
Ferry’s presumed fancy for colonial conquests, and the 
Deputies en masse excite neither loyalty nor enthusiasm. 
The Commandant of the garrison of Paris is no doubt 
a Republican; but it is the unwritten law of the 
French Army that in dangerous times there must be 
no “Spanish ways,” and that the barracks must act to- 
gether; and any doubt about the Army would compel the 
Government to keep rigidly within the law. Still, it is 
certain that when, during the Presidential election, it was 
thought the Opportunists might adhere to M. Ferry, extra- 
ordinary military precautions were taken to protect him, 

and that Reactionaries of all kinds, headed by General 
Boulanger, announce everywhere and publicly their belief 
m“a plot” for their destruction. They are accused, of 
course, of inventing the rumour; but it is much more 
Probable, if they are wrong, that they are deceived 
by their own excitement. What have they to gain 
Y tepresenting themselves as in danger of an arrest 
Which, unless they were immediately released, would pro- 

bly bring all waverers to the side of the Government, 
and perhaps throw back their cause for years? General 
oulanger, it is true, professes to like the idea of a coup 
d état against him; but he knows his countrymen, and 
‘annot point in the history of the century to a single 





movement against a violent policy at once spontaneous 
and successful. If, as we think, he really believes his own 
story in essentials, and is honestly indifferent, it is because 
he knows that the Republic cannot rely on the military 
chiefs to carry out any policy beyond the law. He may be 
utterly wrong—we think he is—but he is not inventing. 

We express our inability to reject so utterly the idea 
that the Republic may be betrayed into violence, without, 
of course, feeling the slightest sympathy with the course 
rumoured to be under discussion. Revolutions are too 
sterile in France to excite in us any hope, and a Repub- 
lican coup @état, supported by military force, must 
be fatal to the Republic. It must leave the substance 
of power in the hands either of a Dictator or of 
the Army, and neither in France will long consent 
to tolerate a truly representative Government. It is too 
slow, to begin with, and it criticises too much. The 
Person, as Cromwell called him, at the top is expected to 
rule for himself; and no free Parliament in any country 
will let the Person rule. The depositary of power, too, 
whether M. Jules Ferry, or General Boulanger, or General 
Mirabel, now in command at Nancy, would be distrusted 
by all Europe, and would be compelled in self-defence to 
guide his policy by the ideas and wishes of the Army. 
Freedom would be, in fact, suspended, and bitterly as the 
Republic has disappointed us, we cannot wish that France 
should pay the inevitable price for her follies and offences 
in a military tyranny. There is, moreover, no moral 
excuse whatever for such a coup d'état, which is defensible 
only, if at all, when all other means have become impossible. 
The Government is in full possession of power, is supported 
by the Chamber and obeyed by the Army, and can in full 
security take any steps it pleases against treason. If the 
Cabinet has evidence that treason is intended, it can 
appeal to one of the most severe laws in the world, 
and to Courts which certainly have never betrayed any 
bias against authority. French methods of resistance are 
not Irish methods; and if there is evidence against the 
Reactionary chiefs, the Government would be as sure of 
convictions as if it named the jury. Nothing, moreover, 
prevents it, if it is sure, yet cannot produce legal evidence, 
from asking the Chambers for more power, or even pro- 
ceeding by statute, as it did in the case of the “ Pretenders.” 
That course is, in the eyes of Europe, an oppressive one ; 
but still, it is legal, and so long as the law is not violently 
broken, a régime of moderation and freedom may be speedily 
re-established. If, however, the Government should be so 
wretchedly ill-advised as to violate the law out of panic, there 
would be no hope, for a Government which exists by the help 
of the soldiery must speedily become soldierlike, and soidiers 
demand and need a Commander-in-Chief. The very raison 
d@’étre of Republicanism would be gone. There must be 
some logic even in Constitutions; and logic requires of a 
Republic that it should be bound by law, and that its 
control should be vested in the representatives of the 
people. If, on the other hand, the Government has no 
evidence of treason, and is only satisfied that Reaction is 
advancing and will ultimately win, then a coup d'état of 
any kind, besides being a crime, would be a direct 
denial of the right of the people to self-government, an 
assertion that the Republic was sacred, even if approved of 
only by a caste. That is not self-government, and the 
Government which is not dependent on the people is not, 
in spite of all the phrases that may be used about it, a 
Republic. We trust that a step so rash, not to say so 
insane, is as impossible as some devoted Republicans 
declare it to be; but we have as little confidence in the 
self-control of the majority of the Chamber as we have in 
their disposition to self-effacement, or their announced 
desire for thrift. 


MR. HARRISON’S DELIVERANCE. 


HERE will be great gratulations in the Liberal camp 
over Mr. Frederic Harrison’s very eloquent invective 
against the Liberal Unionists in the new number of the 
Contemporary Review. We say very eloquent, for no one 
could speak out more completely from the heart than Mr. 
Harrison ; but to satisfy our notion of eloquence, something 
more is requisite than even invective of this truly cordial 
character,—namely, more regard to principle, more eye upon 
the facts. Except for his references to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
not always very accurate history of the recent “ Incidents 
of the Campaign,” Mr. Harrison’s article might almost 
have been composed six years ago, so little notice does it 
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take of what has been done to remedy the agrarian evils 
of which he complains, and so confidently does he assume 
not only that Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy is a remedy 
for those evils, but that it is the only remedy. Now, as 
Mr. Harrison well knows, the Liberal Unionists whom he 
attacks so fiercely deny both propositions. They believe 
that Mr. Gladstone’s policy would introduce worse evils,— 
worse agrarian evils even,—than it would cure; and they 
believe that a very much better remedy can be applied, 
has been applied, and is still in course of application by 
the Parliament at Westminster, than any which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy will promote. 
Mr. Harrison’s method of convincing Liberal Unionists 
that they are doing wrong is, in so able a man, more than 
singular, almost incredible. First, he writes at some 
length a history of the misgovernment of Ireland up to 
comparatively recent times, in his general view of which 
Liberal Unionists quite agree with him, and, indeed, in 
which he well knows and virtually admits that they 
agree ;—though we do not go with him at all in his 
savage censure of the British Government for not 
anticipating and preventing the famine of 1847. 
Then he remarks that for the last forty years the 
Liberals have been doing more and more, and for 
some time back all in their power, to redress these griev- 
ances. ‘Many of you,” he says to us, “‘ were among the 
foremost of those who blotted out the iniquity of the 
Established Church, who mitigated the cruelty of the old 
law of tenure, who withstood perpetual coercion, and 
curbed the cupidity and pride of the ruling class. And at 
every stage of the long struggle, you and we,—for we were 
together then,—were opposed, delayed, baffled, and de- 
nounced by the very men whom you now make your masters, 
and for whose sake you are ready to undo all your work and 
to read all your speeches backwards.” Mr. Harrison here, as 
elsewhere, has obviously not got his eye upon the facts. So 
far from making the Tories our masters and reading our 
speeches backwards, we are pressing on in exactly the line 
which Mr. Harrison and his friends have abandoned, and 
are carrying out year after year more and more of the 
policy for which we fought before Mr. Gladstone suddenly 
changed his mind, and the Liberal rank and file changed 
with him. Fora Positivist who is careless as to mere words 
and names, careful only of things, Mr. Harrison allows 
himself to be strangely misled by the word “ Tories.” No 
doubt there are amongst the Tories leaders who once 
opposed, and opposed bitterly, that policy for Ireland 
which Mr. Gladstone advocated ; but Mr. Harrison forgets 
that these leaders not only do not constitute the Tory Party, 
but do not even give the directing mind to the Tory Party. 
When once the great mass of householders were admitted 
to a vote in the counties, the electors whom it pleases men 
ridden by custom to call Tories, became in a mass friends 
of the people,—so much so, that, as every one knows, when 
the Government of 1887 proposed their new Irish Land 
Act, county Members, returned as Conservatives, over- 
whelmed the Government Whips in the lobbies with urgent 
entreaties that the scope of the Irish Land Bill of that year 
should be enlarged, that even the fair rents fixed by the 
Courts should be reduced wherever the price of produce had 
greatly fallen, and that the whole tendency of the measure 
should be made much more favourable to the tenants than 
it was on its introduction to the Commons. In other 
words, the constituencies called Tory were no longer Tory 
in the old sense at all. They were as favourable to the 
Irish land policy which Mr. Gladstone had first brought 
in, as the old town constituencies of 1880 and 1881,—and, 
indeed, those old Tory constituencies which grudged every 
free concession to Irish tenants had simply vanished into 
space. Is it not childish in Mr. Harrison to speak of the 
old Tory chiefs as being our masters, when in point of 
fact they are no longer anybody’s masters, but the servants 
of the people at large, while the people at large are as 
heartily favourable to treating the Irish tenants with 
absolute justice, as Mr. Gladstone himself could ever have 
been? And yet Mr. Harrison chooses to assume that 
nothing has happened to alter in any way the policy of the 
so-called Conservative Party. ‘The men,” he says, “ who 
fought tooth and nail for the infamous Irish Establishment, 
who spoilt every Land Bill, who defended every enormity in 
the old Land Laws, who for a generation resisted the com- 
mutation of tithe, the emancipation of the Catholics; the men 
who have carried out inhuman evictions wholesale, who for 
generations have wrung millions out of the misery of Irish 





cottiers, confiscating the labour of generations,—+ 
are become your friends, patrons, and masters,” 
just as unmeaning as to say that to vote for Sir 
Peel, as Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright did, when Sir 
Peel proposed to abolish the Corn Laws, was to ac 
a master the man who had for a generation defende | i. 
Protectionist system. Of course it was; but it was y — 
for the man who, having once defended the Protestig 7 
system, had abandoned it; and so we, in su: a 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, are voting yi ie 
men who, though they opposed the enfranchisem, ; 
of the Irish tenants once, have openly abandoned at 
position, and are now far more efficient representati 
of what was once Mr. Gladstone’s agrarian polie te 
Ireland than Mr. Gladstone himself. It is utterly a wd 
that “ the same evictions go on wholesale.” Law after 
has been passed to stop evictions in almost all cages i 
which they are really unjust. Evictions go on, of comes 
in Irejand as in London, though under much greater re. 
strictions in Ireland than in London. No country in which 
evictions did not go on, could prosper at all. If 4, 
indolent and incompetent are to be forcibly retained jy 
their tenancies, whether they work or whether they idle 
Ireland will soon be ruined; and this is really the policy 
which for the moment the National League favours an 
for which Mr. Harrison’s eloquence is a plea. And what 
is the motive of such a policy? Not, of course, to kee 
the agriculture of Ireland in a depressed state, but to pas 
England to give Ireland up to the mercy of the men who 
did their best to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s great land reform 
just for the very reason for which they are endeavourin 
to defeat Mr. Balfour’s land reform,—that Ireland may not 
be made contented and prosperous by British legislation, 
Mr. Harrison declines to enter on the British aspects of 
Irish Home-rule. He seems to think that all good Liberals 
who wish for the good of Ireland should be so deeply 
determined never to join hands with Lord Salisbury, that 
they should hardly even consider the consequences of 
breaking with him, though it would involve the whole 
Kingdom in a vastly more serious constitutional revo. 
lution than that of 1688. It matters not that Lord 
Salisbury has changed his policy towards Ireland. It 
matters not that British electors have compelled that 
change, and that therefore he never could resume it, even 
though it might be in his heart to do so. All this 
makes no sort of impression upon Mr. Harrison. We 
Liberal Unionists may agree in Lord Salisbury’s policy, 
and totally disagree, as we do, with Mr. Gladstone’s. 
None the less we are bound, he thinks, to renounce all asso- 
ciation with the former, only because the time was when he 
scornfully resisted a policy which we approve. Neverthe- 
less, as Lord Salisbury is now committed to the full execu- 
tion of that policy, Mr. Harrison’s suggestion seems to us 
perfectly childish. We are bound to think of our duty to 
freland, and we believe that our duty to Ireland would not 
be done if we joined hands with Mr. Gladstone, and will be 
done by Lord Salisbury. And we are bound to think also of 
our duty to Great Britain, and as it happens that Mr. Glad- 
stone is committed to a policy which, in our belief, strikes 
a deadly blow at Great Britain, as well as threatening 
Treland with the greatest calamity which has fallen upon 
her since the Famine,—perhaps even a calamity before 
which the Famine itself would shrink into insignificance,— 
it would be as unpatriotic in us as Englishmen as it would 
be cruel to Ireland, to take Mr. Harrison’s singular advice, 
and break with a policy of which we approve, because the 
man who is applying it happens to be a converted foe. 
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TWO PARLIAMENTARY “SCENES.” 


HE most ominous feature of the scenes which have this 
week discredited both the British and French Parlia- 
ments, is not their disorderliness so much as the evidence 
they afford of the increasing impotence of representative 
bodies. It really seems as if a kind of paralysis were 
passing over elective Chambers, depriving them of the 
power of acting according to their own discretion. Take 
the French scene, for instance, first. M. Wilson, son-m- 
law of the ex-President, hearing that permission to prose- 
cute him was to be asked of the Chamber, attended in his 
place to watch the proceedings, as he had a right to do. 
He has been accused of selling his official influence for 
money ; but the Court before which he was tried acquitted 
him, and although the acquittal was based on technical 
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ds, her : \ : ; 
; Tied with all the immunities of a Deputy. He was, it 
inves 


rs, shunned by the majority of the Deputies, scores 

, =< have been his courtiers, and some of whom are, 
. French opinion, his accomplices; but one man, M. 
Andrieu, the old Prefect of Police, observing that many 
ho addressed M. Wilson in the lobbies “ cut” him in the 

ed e itself, shook hands with him in a marked way, 
tice that he “ hated cowardice.” This was too much 
for the majority of the Chamber, who no doubt thought 
M. Wilson’s reappearance a piece of impudence, and in 
order to mark their opimion, they actually accepted, by B45 
to 30, a proposal that the Chamber should adjourn! T he 
Deputies accordingly did adjourn for an hour and a half, 
and then resumed their seats, with M. Wilson still among 
them, and proceeded to business as if nothing had occurred. 
It would be unjust to call that proceeding feminine, for no 
woman ever did anything half so silly. The lady who 
sweeps out of the room with her flounces all a-rustle, to 
mark her indignation at an intrusion, does not return until 


the intruder has disappeared ; but the Deputies were con- 


tented merely with flouncing. The Chamber, in fact, | 


suspended natic mal business in order to indulge ina grimace 
of disgust. It is, of all Chambers, the one most completely 
master of its own discipline ; it is supposed to have a 
distinct tendency towards violent and rapid action, 
to be capable, for example, of passing a great vote 
during a spasm of emotion—as it did on M. Frey- 
cinet’s recent vote of credit—and it is utterly in- 
tolerant of any restriction on its prerogatives. It will, 
on its own theory, bear no affront, will suffer no whisper 
of insult, will always behave as an assembly of men who 
believe in the right of duel should behave. Yet on 
this occasion, though sorely aifronted, as it acknowledged 
by its preposterous vote, it had neither the fortitude to 
put up with the legal position, which was simply that 
a duly qualified Member had walked into the House, nor 
the strength to make its indignation felt by proposing a 
vote of inquiry or expulsion. ‘The Chamber declared itself 
contaminated, and voted in all due form, the counting 
taking an appreciable time, that it would for a moment 
take its skirts away. Before a great Chamber could have 
made itself so ridiculous, some kind of degeneracy must 
have fallen on it, some sort of enfeeblement, and that we 
believe to be the case. The French Chamber at this 
moment is so nervous, so afraid of itself, of its parties, 
of its enemies, of the leaders within and the crowd 
outside, that it is paralysed, unable to assert its own 
dignity, or to give effect to its own wishes. It has become a 
public meeting, headless, inorganic, at the mercy of every 
passing wave of emotion, even if the emotion be only one 
of disgust at a fancied or real affront. 
The House of Commons has not yet sunk to this; but 
its behaviour on the same day was almost as little in 
accordance with its dignity. An inspector of the Irish 
Constabulary was ordered, not by the Government, but 
by some Irish Court, to serve a summons on an Irish 
Member. Probably under some error about the difference 
between “the House” and the precincts of the House, 
he served the summons, or it was alleged he served the 
summons in the lobby. hat, according to tradition 
having the force of law, is, by the admission of all parties 
alike, an affront, if not a breach of privilege, and should 
have been punished at once by the committal or repri- 
manding of the offender. The House, however, at once 
lost itself in a faction-fight, and a furious discussion 
Whether Mr. Balfour, who could have no more to 
do with the matter than the Speaker, had intended 
to insult Ireland, and the House suspended the sitting 
for two hours. Every English Member—and, after all, 
the English Members are nearly three-fourths—knew 
Well that the Executive can grant no summons, and 
understood accurately enough what had occurred; yet 
the House was out of hand in a moment, and it was 
with some difficulty that a motion was carried ordering 
4 Committee to inquire. Vhere is the manliness, not 
tosay the dignity, of such a scene as that? It is not 
so bad as the one in the French Chamber, because 
the House did not, like its rival, solemnly vote that “it 
Would flounce, so it would ;” but it did flounce all the same 
for nearly two hours, and then voted that it would inquire 
if it had any ground for flouncing. Surely the House of 
Commons, the oldest and most experienced representative 


House in the world, must have suffered some serious loss 


esvagna 


emains in the eye of the law an innocent man, | 
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| of internal energy or self-respect before such a scene, all 
| arising out of an Irish blunder, could have been permitted 
| to continue for ten minutes. How is it possible for the 
| country to respect its only real rulers, when they permit 
| themselves on the most trifling provocation to descend to 
| the level of vestrymen, or grow so heated in the party 
| conflict that they cannot even punish an affront—it the 
| Committee decides that it was an affront—with dignified 
| decision ? 

There is reason to fear that the House grows weak even 
upon a more serious point. Obstruction is rearing its head 
| again, and the majority, which is, for the purpose of trans- 
acting business, the House, seems not to know how to 
| defend its freedom. There never was, or could be, an 
| occasion on which obstruction was more unfair or more 
| injurious to the common interest. The Autumn Session 
| is held, by the consent of all parties, in order to get through 
| essential business. The extension of the Ashbourne Act is, 
| by the ruling of the majority, which alone is competent to 
| decide, essential business. The Bill has been discussed in 
| the most formal way, at great length, and by the most 
| eminent men of all the parties, for nights on end. It con- 
| tains no details, and no one even affects to misunderstand 
| either its principle or its scope. Indeed, no one, not even 
| Mr. Parnell, ventures to discuss it without premising his 
| speech by the admission that he heartily and entirely 
| endorses the object of the Bill. Outside opinion in Britain 
| is at least as favourable ; and in Ireland, where millions lent 
| from the Treasury are regarded as the most toothsome of 
| all sweetineats, is probably more favourable still. Yet the 
House could hardly get the Bill out of the way. Days 
upon days of precious time have been lost in talking about 
it, though all parties alike know perfectly that the talk can 
have neither object nor meaning, unless it be to worry the 
Government, and bring public business to something like a 
deadlock. It has been clear ever since the House reassembled, 
that without the Closure public business could not be trans- 
acted at all; but even the Closure, tyrannical as it is called, is 
not an adequate instrument to meet such a case as this. There 
is nothing in the Closure as ordinarily applied to prevent 
obstructive Members, if they are numerous enough, from 
reducing a loan like that granted by the Ashbourne Act 
by £500 at a time, and so protracting the “ discussion” 
for a twelvemonth. It will be necessary now, if obstrue- 
tion is not abandoned, to apply the Closure to every Irish 
Kstimate, and so admit that the House of Commons, 
though it can by a dead heave get through work, cannot 
even by a dead heave unite the transaction of business with 
j free deliberation. What is revealed in such a position of 
affairs is not the incompetence of the House, for it is 
not incompetent, but a powerlessness which, when once 
perceived, must create the gravest apprehensions. There 
is nothing left that is powerful among us except the 
House of Commons ; and if its strength is decaying, if it 
cannot, when it pleases, act at its own pace, the immediate 
history of the future must be a record of disaster. The 
obstructives this time are not impeding the passage of 
great measures, but the transaction of ordinary business, 
and their object is not to prevent or forward political 
changes, but to render the most ordinary work of govern. 
ment either impracticable or unendurably laborious, 








SUAKIN. 

NHIS affair at Suakin is a worrying one, though only 
- of the second importance ; but we cannot see that 
the British Government has any alternative policy to 
pursue. The Red Sea port is held nominally by the 
Kgyptians, really by ourselves,—firstly, in order to prevent 
any European Power from seizing it, and so making Keypt 
untenable by assisting the dervishes; and secondly, to 
prevent the Mahdists from using it as their port of com- 
munication with Arabia. If they possesed it, they might 
rapidly develop their fanaticism among their co-religionists 
across the Red Sea, might obtain serious aid in men and 
munitions from Arabia, and might reinvigorate the slave- 
trade, to which they, like all Soudanese, are friendly. 
Moreover, the surrender of the place would be regarded 
throughout both the Soudan and Arabia as a great defeat 
of the white man, and would unite all the Soudanese 
tribes under the banner of the Mahdi, who is, by the last 
accounts, conquering greatly on his Western border. While 
we hold Egypt, Suakin cannot be abandoned; but its 





retention is unusually troublesome. The very reasons 
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which make it imperative on us to guard the place, make 
it an object of permanent desire to the dervishes ; and they 
keep up the attack with the intermittent persistence, never 
energetic, but knowing nothing of time, which is charac- 
teristic of Arab warfare. A small army of dervishes, pro- 
bably two thousand strong, but increased when needful from 
the interior, keeps up a land-blockade rather than a siege 
of the city, and harasses its garrison with occasional attacks, 
regulated, we suspect, by the supply of ammunition, and 
with endless alarms. The Egyptians fire from their forts, 
killing every now and then a few men, and sometimes 
venture on a sortie, usually attended with no result 
except a slight diminution of their own numbers. The 
garrison, in the course of these operations, has become worn 
out, and probably, though this is not admitted, a little 
disheartened; and it has consequently been necessary to 
relieve and strengthen it with two regiments of com- 
paratively fresh black troops, who could perhaps maintain 
the defence for a long period. It is, however, necessary to 
do something more than this. There is no chance what- 
ever of tiring out the dervishes, who take no note of time, 
who cannot give up their project so long as hope remains— 
and when can hope fail in a religious war ?—and who may 
go on besieging, or rather blockading, for the next twenty 
years. It is not creditable that a city virtually under 
British protection should be permanently unsafe, and 
not right to keep on for years expending either British 
or Egyptian lives in an aimless and desultory, but end- 
less struggle. Even if the consumption of life is only 
five or six a week—and there are hospital returns to add— 
that cannot be justified ; and the dervishes must, therefore, 
be attacked and driven away. It is not good policy to rely 
wholly on Egyptian or even Negro troops for such work, 
and, consequently, a British regiment has been ordered to 
Suakin, with, we hope, a sufficient force of artillery. 
When all is ready, the attack will be made, and will, we 
may trust, end in a retreat of the dervishes, and such an 
encouragement to the friendly tribes that the blockade may 
not be renewed for some time to come. There will then 
for some months be what is called upon the shores of the 
Red Sea a peaceful time. 

Unfortunately, the difficulty does not end there. The 
dervishes neither will nor can abandon their purpose, 
which is essential to the success of their great plans, 
plans which, being based on a religious idea, are hardly 
alterable ; and the moment the effect of defeat has worn 
off, and the British troops are withdrawn, the menaces will 
be renewed. The only permanent security for Suakin 
would be to hoist the British flag, and so deprive the 
dervishes of hope; but there are endless obstacles in the 
way. Not to speak of international feeling, and of our 
promises to depart whenever Egypt is safe from attack, to 
waste a British garrison on a Red Sea port which we 
have not decided to be permanently necessary to us is 
most annoying. We have not a man to spare from the 
British Army, and there seems to be a reluctance to con- 
sider Suakin a second Aden, and leave its protection to 
the Government of India, which knows where to find 
acclimatised Asiatics ready to fight Soudanese. If, indeed, 
the Times’ counsel were accepted, and Suakin declared 
a British port, and made the warehouse of the Soudan, 
it might be possible to make it self-supporting, and 
govern and garrison it from Bombay; but the pro- 
cess would be long; it is not clear that we want a 
permanent station in the Red Sea which we have 
done without for a generation; the policy of scattering 
our means so much is extremely doubtful; and a de- 
cision before the fate of Egypt is determined would be 
absurdly premature. It is out of our unfortunate position 
in the Nile Valley that all these recurrent difficulties arise. 
We cannot hand over Egypt to Turkey. We are unwilling to 
retreat and let her manage for herself, intimating distinctly 
that France must leave her alone, under penalty of war ; and 
we are unable in the present position of Europe, amidst 
our internal complications, and during the strange spasm 
of hesitation about all things which for the moment 
enfeebles all public action in Great Britain, to cut the 
knot by assuming direct resposibility for the Delta. The 
only alternative is to continue the burdensome military 
occupation until the way is clear, and even that course 
is hampered by uncertainties. If it were certain that we 
should go on with it, the British agent in Cairo might act 
as Resident, and a far-sighted policy would be possible; 
but English parties are divided about Egypt as about 


everything else; the electors, when the > eee eae 
not think of Egypt at all; and the eocuprarelll ad 
can do nothing except under the shadow of a fe Orities 
with a change of Government at home, they ae that 
to occupy. It is not possible, in such circumstay be 
attempt far-reaching plans even in Cairo; and Sea 
which belongs partly to Egypt, partly to Turkey, and on 
to the Soudanese—who are now supposed to be inde oe 
—nmnust follow the fate of Cairo. We must oie rs 
occupy and defend the place the best way we can, as “ : 
Egypt, without any settled idea in our own minds of ~~ 
is to be the end. ba 
We have never approved that position, and do: 

approve it now, and we do not suppose Lord Salibury 
approves it any more than anybody else ; but there it ; 
and what is to be done? Nobody that we know 
suggests an alternative policy which would at once fi 
our engagements to Europe, secure our interests, which ; 
vitally concerned in Egyptian independence of any ai 
European Power, and satisfy the taxpayers of this phere. 
The Opposition suggests nothing, except occasionally’, 
precipitate retreat, from which their leaders, if they wai n 
power, would shrink just as much as the existing Govern 
ment does. Europe suggests nothing, being very well 
content with an interregnum of which Great Britain has 
all the embarrassment, and foreign bondholders the largest 
share of the profit. And the publicists suggest nothino 
which is both sensible and attractive to the men 
responsible for affairs. We ourselves believe that the 
Egyptian Question ought to be settled between England 
and France, on the basis of restoring Morocco to civilisa. 
tion; but for reasons doubtless sufficient, though to us 
inexplicable, no statesman in England or France js pre- 
pared to accept that plan as a working solution. There js 
no other even discussed, and what can any Government do 
under such circumstances, except meet the pressing evil of 
the moment and go on waiting? Mr. Morley, it is said 
means to make Suakin the text of a speech on the Esti. 
mates ; and if he has anything practical to suggest, the 
world will hear it with pleasure; but those who know the 
situation best have the least immediate hope. We must 
defend Suakin as part, and a disagreeable part, of the 
day’s work. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


F the man of average sense and discretion had been asked 
before the late School Board elections, how he would 
like things to go at the polls, he would, if not specially in. 
terested in the particular contest, have in all probability 
replied that what London wanted was an educational 
policy which would, like that of the late Board, be 
directed towards keeping the rates from becoming exces- 
sive, but, unlike that policy, would have no tendency 
towards unduly restricting the work of teaching. What the 
better ratepayers want is rigid economy, combined as far as 
possible with a complete carrying out of the principle that 
every child in London shall be put within reach of education. 
But to obtain this combination, it is necessary that both the 
party of mere economy and the party of extended education 
at any price, should be strongly represented. Further, the 
elector who desired to see the old policy of economy carried 
on, but carried on in a distinctly wider spirit, would desire 
that though the party of economy should still remain in 
an absolute majority, and still retain possession of the 
chairmanship and the other executive posts, the majority 
should not be large enough to render the party in favour 
of extending education altogether helpless. The upholders 
of economy should be installed in office, but the policy 
which they would be obliged to carry out should be greatly 
modified by the minority of the Board. 

Such, we take it, was “the better opinion” of thinking 
London. If it was, its wishes could not have been more 
exactly carried out than they were at the polls on Monday. 
The net result of the elections is the return of the sup- 
porters of the “old policy” in sufficient strength to allow 
them to retain Mr. Diggle in office, but not in enough 
numbers to allow them, as they have perhaps been inclined, 
to refuse the legitimate demands of the “ Progressist party.” 
The School Board elections, then, may be said, on the 
whole, to have given another satisfactory proof that among 
Englishmen popular election is by far the best method 
of choosing those who are to conduct public business. 
Taken as a whole, the elections clearly show that efficient 





management is what the majority of the electorate 
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s in local affairs. In spite of the fact that a 
¢ retrenchment always makes very bitter enemies, 
of the fact that the late Board did its cheese- 
conducted its business generally with a con- 
iderable amount of unnecessary harshness and asperity, 
ih electors evidently realised that they had been well 
aaa py the late Board. Besides the encouraging fact 
tbat the electors showed an evident appreciation of the 
en who wanted to manage their affairs with a proper 
pos ao to the question of finance, due notice must be 
ro ti of how considerable a number of persons well known 
for their capacity in educational and social questions have 
obtained seats upon the Board. Miss Davenport-Hill, Mr. 
Whiteley, Sir Edmund Currie, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, and 
Mr. Albert Rutson, are among those whose names will be 
at once recognised and approved by the general opinion as 
belonging to persons specially well qualified to fulfil the 
duties of members of the London School Board. Again, 
another subject of congratulation may be found in the fact 
that persons of every shade of thought and feeling have 
been placed upon the Board. The argument for the cumu- 
lative vote was that it ensured the representation of 
minorities. In securing the presence of Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Stewart Headlam, and Mr. Conybeare, it has certainly 
done its work. Of these, Mrs. Besant is, of course, the 
only member from whom any serious work can be expected. 
Objecting to her opinions as we do on every possible point, 
we still are glad that the various secularists scattered 
over London should obtain the share of representation 
to which they are entitled. We can hardly imagine 
that Mr. Conybeare is likely to increase the efficiency 
of any body into which he is introduced. Those who 
have watched the growth of that feeling of terror 
and dismay with which friends and opponents alike 
regard him in the House of Commons, will feel no little 
amusement in observing the impression made by him 
at the Board. Unless we very much under-estimate his 
power of disturbing the harmonious working of deliberative 
bodies, his election will ultimately force the Board to adopt 
some very stringent form of closure. 

It may seem at first sight somewhat discouraging that 

in reality little more than one-fourth of the electors took 
the trouble to vote at the recent contests. No doubt the 
fact is not one which any one would desire to extol. 
Except on account of inability to vote without serious 
physical discomfort, no ratepayer should neglect to exercise 
his right of choice in the case of a Board which raises and 
spends the revenue of a small Kingdom,—the School 
Board expenditure is over £2,000,000, of which half 
falls on the rates. Still, though no advocate of repre- 
sentative institutions can ever admit that abstention 
at elections through lack of interest is excusable, it 
must be owned that in practice the abstentions at 
the School Board elections are not of a bad kind. In 
fact, the London School Board elections are left entirely to 
those among the electors who are in some way or other 
interested in the education question. Since, too, the result 
is, on the whole, so satisfactory, we need not greatly 
complain, except on the ground that when elections 
are carried by a small minority, any passing excite- 
ment may bring new masses into the field who will 
act without considering the traditions of the Board. 
Continuity is, under such circumstances, always in 
danger. Probably one of the reasons for the very 
large number of abstentions is to be found in the system 
of cumulative voting. If two men are put before a con- 
stituency, it is not difficult to decide which to vote for. If, 
however, it is necessary to pick out five on a list of ten or 
twelve, there is a very great tendency for a voter to say,— 
‘The thing is too complicated ; I shall never remember which 
of the five hold the opinions I like. But is it not better not 
to vote at all, than to vote for the wrong men? Besides, I 
really take no interest in any of them. Why, then, should I 
vote at all?’ To thousands of men, such arguments, we 
feel sure, served this week as a ready excuse for not voting. 
Yet if it had been only a choice between Jones, who was for 
economy, and Brown, who was for more expenditure and 
higher education, the selection would have been readily made, 
and the voter would have gone to the poll. We do not say 
that in other ways the cumulative vote may not have advan- 
tages. It certainly helps those who, though they have only 
afew followers, are very ardently supported. On one point, 
however, there can be no doubt. The cumulative vote dis- 
tinctly tends towards encouraging abstention, and thus 
may produce a very demoralising electoral habit. 
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WHAT QUEENSLAND HAS GAINED. 


b gen KNUTSFORD’S announcement on Tuesday 
was unsatisfactory. Had the Government deter- 
mined to stand by their appointment in Queensland, 
Sir Henry Blake would hardly have declined to be their 
representative. His discovery that, “after what has 
passed, it would be extremely unpleasant for him to under- 
take the Governorship,” probably followed upon the dis- 
covery that it would be extremely unpleasant for Ministers 
if he did undertake it. It is fortunate, perhaps, that the real 
cause of the Queensland remonstrance has not been made 
public. We have difficulties enough connected with Ireland 
without the Home-rule controversy being reproduced in 
every Colony where there is an Irish element in the popu- 
lation. It is very bad to withdraw a newly appointed 
Governor because he is not persona grata to those over whom 
he is to exercise a nominal sovereignty. It would have been 
worse if we had had to admit that the Queen must not be 
represented in one of the Dependencies of her Crown by 
an Official who in the discharge of his ordinary duty has 
made an enemy of Mr. Parnell. We have been spared 
the public confession of this humiliation, though every- 
body knows that this is what it means. We commend the 
facts, however, to the partisans of Imperial Federation. The 
value of a tie which is strained almost to breaking at the 
first sign of a difference of opinion between the Colony and 
the Mother-country on a question with which the Colony 
has nothing to do, may supply profitable matter for Lord 
Rosebery’s next speech. 

As it is, we have to deal with a claim put forward by 
certain Coionies to be consulted in the appointment of 
their Governors. So far as this demand can be dissociated 
from the special circumstances of Queensland, it seems to 
be prompted by the Colonial desire to be ruled by con- 
spicuous men. They have no fear of getting a King 
Stork, so they do not mind rejecting a King Log on the 
ground that he is not strong enough. There is nothing 
unreasonable in this desire. The subjects of a roi 
fainéant may fairly ask that he shall look as much like a 
King as he can. If the men are to be had, no one will 
grudge the Colonies the loan of them. A Governor can 
do so little directly, that the influence he can exercise 
indirectly is really the most important part of his work, 
and the bigger the man, the better this part is likely to be 
done. There is one thing, however, which Colonial 
politicians forget. Dignities that are close at hand are 
apt to seem more worth having than they really are. 
Colonists may fancy that it is only the jealousy or the 
favouritism of the Home Government that stands in 
the way of their getting eminent men. The Home 
Government is painfully aware that the true obstacle is 
the indisposition of eminent men to accept the honours 
offered them. There are three things that might lead a 
man such as the Colonies want to accept a Governorship, 
—power, wealth, or the absence of any alternative career. 
To frame the laws, and thereby shape the future of a young 
community, would be a task which the most ambitious 
politician—provided that his ambition were of the right 
sort—might eagerly undertake. To save money enough to 
give him an independence on his return, and so to make 
an English political career at once easy and honourable, 
would have great attractions for those whose desires pointed 
definitely to distinction at home. To an energetic man 
who finds pleasure in work, and has at the same time to 
live by his work, a Colonial Governorship, if it came in the 
ordinary course of service promotion, would give the satis- 
faction born of a consciousness that he has pleased his 
chiefs and deserved advancement. Let us see on which of 
these three motives the Colonies can best depend for getting 
the Governors they want. 

It is plain that in a Colony with representative institu- 
tions, the desire of power c2n have no influence whatever. 
There is no position, perhaps, of equal pretension in which 
the holder has so little of his own way as in a Colonial 
Governorship. Asa rule, he can do nothing. Once and 
again, perhaps, the balance of parties in the Colonial 
Legislature may be so even, that he has the opportunity of 
trying an experiment ; but unless the attempt is made with 
extraordinary caution, it probably ends in uniting both 
parties for the moment against him. The Sovereign’s 
representative has not even the special knowledge and 
the long experience which may be possessed by the 
Sovereign himself. He is only a sojourner, and by 
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the time that he understands the rival parties which 
successively furnish him with Ministers, his term of 
office may be coming to an end. No doubt the Colonies can, 
if they choose, alter all this. They can make their Governor- 
ships real prizes, by making them real careers. The 
Viceroyalty of India does not need to go begging, because 
in India the Queen’s representative has more power than 
the Queen herself. In the five years he spends there, he 
can devise and carry out a policy, and even hope to see 
some of its fruits. Let the Colonies surrender the authority, 
or even a part of the authority, now shared between the 
Ministers and the Legislature into the hands of the 
Governors, and Governors such as they want may be had 
for the asking. 

They can reach the same end by another road. They 
can make their Governorships real prizes by making their 
holders really rich. Here, again, the Viceroyalty of India 
in an instance in point. Again and again it has tempted 
men who had no wish to go into exile, by the prospect of 
coming home again with money in their pockets. Let the 
Colonies put their Governorships on a level in this respect 
with the Viceroyalty of India, and see how keen will be 
the competition for them. They will become the stepping- 
stones over which men who are at once poor and ambitious 
make their way to wealth and all that wealth brings with 
it. But if a Colony were to think about doing this, the 
question would soon be asked,—Are we getting money’s- 
worth for our money? It would be agreeable to have a 
succession of men of the first political and social importance 
serving their time in the Colony, and carrying home a sub- 
stantial part of the Colony’s wealth. But wherein would 
the Colony be the better for it? The Governor, if he were 
Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone himself, could do no 
more than give dinner-parties and offer unsolicited advice. 
The dinner-parties and the advice of a man drawing 
£25,000 a vear might be better than those of a man 
drawing one-fifth of that sum, but would they be five 
times better Y 

If the Colonies will neither allow their Governors to 
have power, nor help them to grow rich, they are far more 
likely to get good men for the post on the present system 
than on any other. In an old country, there will always be 
« considerable number of able men whose opportunities 
fall far below their merits. They would make very good 
Prime Ministers or Lord Chancellors, if they were not 
headed in the race by the ignoble necessity of living. It is 
this that turns them aside into the various services. In 
them they can at worst be sure of subsistence, and at best 
rise to such distinctions as the service has to confer. It is 
a lottery, of course, on both sides ; but the bullet finds its 
billet as often in the Colonial as in any other branch of 
administration. What a Governor taken from among 
men of this type will be like, may be inferred from the 
kind of men who fill Permanent Under-Secretaryships at 
home. They are, for the most part, men who have 
had to make their own way, and have elected to make 
it in the Civil Service. If they are compared with 
those Parliamentary Under-Secretaries who never rise to 
higher dignities, the difference is at once evident. The 
permanent official is usually a man who would have been 
distinguished if he had not been forced to go into harness 
early. The Parliamentary official is often a man who is 
undistinguished enough to derive some lustre even from 
the possession of subordinate office. This last kind of 
distinction is all that the Colonies can secure for their 
Governor by the line that some among them seem inclined 
to take. They may be ruled by obscure Peers. Whether 
it is worth a long wrangle with the Colonial Office to get 
no more than this, is for them to consider. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD AS CRITIC. 


HE volume of “ Essays in Criticism” which had been 


collected by Matthew Arnold from various periodicals | 


betore his death, and which has just been published by Messrs. 
Maemillan witha few admirable words of preface,—we suppose 
by Lord Coleridge,—is a worthy memorial of the great critic 
we have lost. For sureness as well as confidence of literary 
judgment, we doubt whether Matthew Arnold had his equal. 
Some very good critics are sure without having sufficient 
confidence to speak out plainly their sure judgments when 
those judgments are likely to be unpopular. Others,—not 
usually good—are confident without being sure. But it is 





. i. 
very rarely that we meet with a critic so nearly infallible 
Matthew Arnold on any question of the finer taste, who hag " 
confidence to express a judgment that is not welbogalan 
public at large with the calm authority of Matthew ian 
We cannot give a better instance of what we mean than “ 
authority with which he declines to regard the sentim 4 
expressed in Burns’s singularly popular poem, «A wae 
man for a’ that,” as expressing the core of Burns's ‘oie 
serious conviction. “The accent of high seriousness born of 
absolute sincerity,” he decides, is not there. « Surely, if on 
sense is quick, we must perceive that we have not in thege 
passages” [one of which is chosen from “ A man’s a man fora’ 
that ”] “a voice from the very inmost soul of the genuine 
Burns; he is not speaking to us from those depths: he ig 
more or less preaching. And the compensation for admirin 
these passages the less, for missing the perfect poetic accent 
in them, will be that we shall admire more the poetry where 
that accent is found.” This is admirably said, and the general 
judgment on Burns isas sound as it isincisive :—“ His genuine 
criticism of life, when the sheer poet in him speaks, is ironic. 
it is not— 























































‘Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 
Here firm I rest ; they must be best, 
Because they are Thy will?’ 

it is far rather ‘Whistle owre the lave o’t.? Yet we may 
say of him, as we say of Chaucer, that of life and the 
world as they come before him, his view is large, free, 
shrewd, benignant,—truly poetic therefore,”’—but still that 
Burns has not “the accent of the poetic virtues of the 
highest masters,” Matthew Arnold sees with admiration 
“the spring,” the “bounding swiftness” in Burns’s manner, 
He reckons Burns a far greater force than Chaucer, though 
“the world of Chaucer is fairer, richer, more significant than 
that of Burns; but when the largeness and freedom of Burns 
gets full sweep, as in ‘Tam O’Shanter,’ or still more in that 
puissant and splendid production, ‘The Jolly Beggars,’ his 
world may be what it will, his genius triumphs over it.” No 
bolder and yet surer piece of criticism was probably ever 
written than that which virtually puts not only “Tam 
O’Shanter,” but “The Jolly Beggars,” above “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” and “A man’s a man for a’ that,”—and yet 
the criticism is sound. In the two latter pieces, Burns was 
expressing what he wished to feel, but on the whole did not 
quite succeed in feeling, though it would have been better for 
him if he had succeeded. But in the two former he gave his 
genius full swing, and succeeded in impressing on them a 
perfectly superb effect of force and reality. Of “ The Jolly 
Beggars ” Matthew Arnold justly remarks, that in spite of its 
hideousness, squalor, and even bestiality, “it has a breadth, 
truth, and power which make the famous scene in Averbach’s 
Cellar, of Goethe’s Faust, seem artificial and tame beside 
it, and which are only matched by Shakespeare and 
Aristophanes.” 

Bolder and surer criticism than that it would be hard to 
find, and we shall not easily find it again, now that Mr. 
Arnold has left us. But when we speak of Mr. Arnold's 
criticism as “sure,” we should perhaps limit this judgment 
to his criticism of that sort of poetry which aims at 
giving us reality, for occasionally, in dealing with poets like 
Shelley, who managed to create an unearthly sphere of his 
own and to fill it with music, Arnold’s judgment is not 90 
sure. And one might gather as much from the theoretic part 
of his critical essays. His chief conception of the sphere of 
true poetry is what he calls the higher criticism of life, and on 
all poetry which can properly be called the criticism of life, 
whether it be criticism of the life of a flower or a bird, or 
criticism of the higher life of man, his judgment is most sure: 
But poets like Shelley cannot be tested by any standard of this 
kind. They create a world of their own, and it will be the 
few rather than the many who enjoy such a world and ean live 
init. And for appreciation of that kind of poetry, Matthew 
Arnold’s judgment, fine as it was, was hardly light and flexible 
enough. He loved clear outlines and unambiguous driit. He 
did not understand either the fine witchery of Shelley, or his 
air spirits and earth spirits, his power of wailing like @ 
banshee, or of singing a song of triumph over the evanescence 
of his shadowy conceptions. That was not criticism of life, 
and Matthew Arnold’s vivacity of sympathy hardly extended 
to worlds of which it was so difficult to judge whether or not 








they really call up a corresponding world of emotion that has a 
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a 
peauty and unity of its own, though it is not ordinary human 
emotion, and does not answer to the ordinary exciting causes 
of human joy or grief. Of course, there will necessarily be 
something hazardous in the criticism of poets who are, like 
Shelley, essentially poets of the unreal, who, when their spell 
is most powerful, make shadows take the place of things, and 
fill the ear with the vibrations of a new eolian harp con- 
structed out of the sensitive nerves of a unique nature. Sure 
as Mr. Arnold’s criticism is when he is dealing with Milton, 
or Gray, or Burns, or Wordsworth, or Keats, or Byron, he is 
thrown out when he touches Shelley, more perhaps by the 
want of a standard by which to judge him, than by want of 
sympathy, but probably to some extent by both causes. Indeed, 
perhaps this defect is connected with one of Arnold’s merits 
asacritic. He always asked himself so pointedly what it was 
that a poet meant to convey, and whether he had really suc- 
ceeded in conveying it, that his method almost debarred 
him from answering the very difficult question whether 
Shelley’s evanescent lights and shadows and essences and 
potencies of melody, did or did not constitute a genuine new 
creation at all. The very qualities which made Matthew Arnold 
a most sure critic of poets who, to use his own phrase, attempted 
the highest criticism of life, made him an uncertain critic of 
poets who attempted something altogether different,—the com- 
position of a fantasia of which the only test was its delightful- 
ness to the ear that heard it. Matthew Arnold’s mind was 
essentially positive. He knew what was false and true to life, 
and hardly ever failed to point out where the truth was, where 
the falsetto note came in. But his confidence in this positive 
ear of his, was perhaps a disqualification for erticiising those 
unique efforts to supply both the world to be criticised and 
the standard of criticism, in which once and again strange 
spirits like Shelley’s have attained success. 

Matthew Arnold as a critic has rendered us all his debtors 
not only by the substance of his criticisms, but by their style. 
He has celebrated duly the grand style of Milton, and he has 
done something to give to his own literary judgments that air 
of sincerity, confidence, and clear authority which give to true 
criticisms almost all their charm and half their finality. Here 
is Matthew Arnold’s fine criticism on Milton’s style :— 

“Virgil, whom Milton loved and honoured, has at the end of 
the £neid a noble passage, where Juno, seeing the defeat of Turnus 
and the Italians imminent, the victory of the Trojan invaders 
assured, entreats Jupiter that Italy may nevertheless survive and 
be herself still, may retain her own mind, manners, and language, 
and not adopt those of the conqueror. 

‘Sit Latium, sint Albani per secula reges!’ 

Jupiter grants the prayer; he promises perpetuity and the future 
to Italy—Italy reinforced by whatever virtue the Trojan race has, 
but Italy, not Troy. This we may take as a sort of parable suiting 
ourselves. All the Anglo-Saxon contagion, all the flood of Anglo- 
Saxon commonness, beats vainly against the great style but can- 
not shake it, and has to accept its triumph. But it triumphs in 
Milton, in one of our own race, tongue, faith, and morals. Milton 
has made the great style no longer an exotic here; he has made it 
an inmate amongst us, a leaven, and a power. Nevertheless he, 
and his hearers on both sides of the Atlantic, are English, and will 
remain English— 

‘Sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt,’ 
The English race overspreads the world, and at the same time the 
ideal of an excellence the most high and the most rare abides a 
possession with it for ever.” 
Has Matthew Arnold not almost rendered Milton’s poetic 
style into prose,—prose far better than Milton’s prose, which 
was turgid and violent,—prose which is at once stately and 
lucid, sonorous and simple, graceful and vigorous ? 








SNOBBISHNESS REVERSED. 
eee, it is said, is dead; Thackeray killed 
MO that particular form of English imbecility. The state- 
ment may be true, though to those who read the daily papers, 
and mark how large a share even of the telegrams is 
monopolised by accounts of the movements, and banquets, | 
and amusements of the great, it does not seem true; but if it 
is true, it is certain that the repressed passion, like so many 
passions, has broken out in the reversed form. Just as the | 
love of impurity for impurity’s sake has become love of 
impurity for purity’s sake, so abasement before the titled in 
honour of titles has become abasement before the titled in 
the hope that titles may be smirched. If there is no longer | 
adulation for the great, the great are the objects of a special | 
contumely which makes them as separate as the former worship. 
The idol has not been declared to be “2 pented bredd,” but de- | 


clared to be a devil. Ifthe mob has given up worshipping the 
aristocracy, it has not learned to forget them, but keeps up its 
interest by a special attention to their vices, their foibles, or 
their injurious ways. The public no longer, it may be, defers to a 
Duchess ; but if a florist brings a suit against one, the papers 
find room for all the details, down to the colour of the flowers 
supplied, all the letters, even those of her Grace’s gardener, 
and all the incidents of the trial; and for descriptions of the 
defendant besides, and leading articles upon her alleged ex- 
travagant folly. She is no more one of the people than she 
was before; only her separateness is revealed not in popular 
applause, but in a popular desire that mud may be thrown at 
her. Actions for breach of promise and seduction are, un- 
happily, plentiful, and are usually compressed into twenty 
lines; but let an Earl’s son be the defendant, and all other 
intelligence is shunted in order that the evidence may be 
printed at full length. It is not printed for nothing, either ; 
but is eagerly read amidst comments the impulse of which 
is a secret hope that the plaintiff, be her case bad or good, 
may succeed, because that would, upon the whole, be the 
greater scandal. The appalling extent and utter brutality 
of the London system of prostitution, which seems in the 
East End to be cruder and more repulsive than in any 
capital of Europe, has been sufficiently displayed during 
the Whitechapel scare; but the people are only indig- 
nant at it when a man with a known name chances to be 
revealed as a profligate. Then there is no end to the excite- 
ment, the lamentations over the “ fallen,” and the insinuations 
that this evil, which spreads everywhere, is specially the evil 
of the titled class. So intense is the attention paid to them— 
an attention which was the root of the “ extinct ” snobbishness 
—that they are not even allowed to lose themselves among 
other men of property, but are singled out among other 
possessors of wealth for special, and sometimes shameful 
obloquy. Asa rule, it is only great landlords among wealthy 
men who have the kind of distinction necessary to generate 
reversed snobbishness; and, consequently, it is the great 
landlords against whom popular obloquy is directed. For 
them alone in England the Commandments are suspended. 
Men who have been Ministers are positively not ashamed to 
say that no great landlord connected with the Government 
ought to sell his land to his tenants under the Ashbourne Act, 
an argument which can be dictated only by pure malice 
against a class, for it is exactly the same as saying that no 
holder of Consols connected with the Government ought to 
vote for the Appropriation Act. He personally benefits by 
it, just as he does by sunshine or rain, and no distinguished 
person, especially no person distinguished by social rank, 
ought to benefit by anything. The public having, according 
to the theory, cured itself of snobbishness, holds such a one to 
be so separate, that it would, if it could, deprive him specially 
of hischance of heaven. If he has behaved well, it is all the worse. 
Mr. Labouchere, who is neither a snob nor a snob reversed, 
but who is always playing to the gallery, knows the condition of 
the English mind so well, that he actually on Wednesday week 
picked out Lord Hartington, whose father has spent £320,000 
in a profitless endeavour to improve Irish Railways, as the 
man whose family had no right to escape even with the low 
price for those estates settled by the Act. He knew that 
against an aristocrat that attack would be effective, and Lord 
Hartington, who also knows Englishmen, was so well aware 
of this, that he subsequently, in a political speech, actually 
answered Mr. Labouchere. It is, however, useless to accumu- 
late the evidence, for it is all around us. On every possible 
oceasion, those who possess social rank are distinguished 
by the people, and worshipped as of old, though the 
offering now is mud, and not incense or flowers. ‘We 
detest inequality,’ says the mob to the aristocrat, ‘and there- 
fore you alone shall suffer injustice, you alone shall have 
your property unprotected, you alone shall never be held 
innocent until found guilty. You are as we are exactly, and 
therefore as against you, but not us, assertion shall be 
evidence.” The little tenant and the great landlord have the 
same rights; but as the latter is only the same as the former, 
he shall never get them. 

We were inclined, when evidences of this spirit first began 
to crop up, to imagine that there might be another explana- 
tion, to suppose it possible that the English freedom from 


| envy had been the attribute of a class only, and that with the 


progress of democracy it was disappearing. That, however, 
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though true in a degree, is not a sufficient explanation. ‘It 
is, we think, the case that the householders are less genial and 
kindly than the ten-pounders, or the electors would not suffer 
their members to abuse so frightfully their privilege of 
uttering libels, nor read with such gusto papers in which 
vitriol is mistaken for strong wine; but envy is still far from 
dominant. It is not an offence to have a conservatory, but to 
be a Duchess and have one. The Consol-holder is not a 
criminal, but only the owner of land. A man may be very 
wealthy, or able, or even gifted, and not be pelted with mud. 
He is allowed to rise in life if he can, and may even step from 
one class into another without being held, as on the Continent, 
a traitor to the class he has quitted. People grudge success to 
each other a little, but not more than they always did, and 
the language of equals about equals is not more virulent than 
of old. Cruelty of thought, indeed, has diminished as well as 
cruelty in act, and wherever envy is a real passion, cruelty of 
thought is sure to betray itself. The hunger for comfort 
increases, but that is not a product of envy, nor is it envy 
exactly which causes so much social pushing. The wish is to 
climb the hill, not to pull back those who are a few yards 
forwarder in the race. No; the new feeling is nothing but the 
old one turned upside down. The new voters, like the old 
bourgeoisie, cannot avoid being snobs, cannot help paying 
absurd attention to the ways and conversation and conduct of 
those whom they recognise as being somehow above them; only, 
as they can never hope to reach their level, and are worse 
tempered than those they have superseded, they mark their 
sense of separateness by abuse instead of adulation. The 
mob in England always has done that. It has never been able 
to treat a man in a black coat exactly the same as a man in a 
corduroy suit, but has always acknowledged his separateness 
by bonneting him or punching his head; and as the mob 
has got to the top, that is now the regular and accepted 
form of showing snobbishness. It is a worse form than 
the old one, because it produces so much injustice; but 
the impulse is only the old one, after all. Dickens’s barber 
drew the line at bakers, and against coal-heavers ; the barber 
of to-day only draws it at the wealthy, and to the exclusion of 
aristocrats. He seems rather wickeder, because the thing he 
is dealing in is justice; but he has not learned to see that 
yet, though his instigators have, and he sins not wilfully, 
but out of innate want of self-respect. Perhaps by-and-by 
education will partly cure the evil, as it has done in Scot- 
land, where there is one notable difference in the popular 
temper. A common man there will swear at a gentleman, if 
provoked, with the utmost readiness; but if the gentleman 
swears back, he accepts the expletives as fair retorts. The 
English common man rarely so far forgets himself; but if he 
does, he takes a retort in kind to be a hideous oppression. Be 
he servile or be he insolent, the spirit of equality never gets 
into his soul. 





THE CIRCUITS. 

EAR after year, and term after term, the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench Division meet in the vain hope of 
reforming the circuit system. The summit of their reasonable 
ambition must necessarily be to succeed in reducing inevitable 
inconvenience to a minimum. The provinces will not be denied 
in their claim for a share of the judicial talent which is 
collected upon the Common Law Bench, and so long as that 
claim is recognised, London suitors and London lawyers will 
continue to have ground for complaint. There is here, in 
truth, no question of fairness or unfairness. Except from a 
sentimental point of view, it matters very little whether 
Manchester and Liverpool, to take cases which are important, 
or Bodmin and Presteign, to select cases which are of less 
gravity, obtain a larger proportion of the services of the 
Bench than their population deserves. Yet this is the basis 
upon which the problem is commonly discussed, as though the 
principles of arithmetic were the only legitimate foundation 
of the arrangements of society. In truth, we stand in some 
danger lest arithmetic should become our tyrant. and even 
the Judges occasionally show a tendency to hasten the advent 
of the tyranny. “ What is the amount in dispute?” So a Lord 
Justice will interrogate counsel for an appellant in the Court 
to which appellants must go; and when the halting answer 
comes that the question is only one concerning the right desti- 
nation of a hundred pounds or less, the Court assumes an atti- 
tude which is partly pitiful and partly indignant. It isa scandal 


a 
—so we read the thoughts lying behind those serenely con 
temptuous faces—that the trained judgment of the ant 
eminent men on the Bench should be forced to direct itself 
to the settlement of these petty disputes at a time when 
momentous issues are waiting for solution. So London 
lawyers and London suitors exclaim that it is an outrage 
that the Common Law Judges should be engaged in try; 
prisoners in distant parts of the country, while the Courts of 
the Queen’s Bench Division are an echoing desert. Nothin 
in reality, is more difficult to justify than the tone of theas 
complaints. The same principles of law apply to a bill fo, 
£20 as to a bill for £5,000; a dispute over a peasant’s wil] ig 
as important to the parties concerned as a quarrel oye 
millions is to men of greater wealth. A question affecting 
the liberty of the humblest subject is at least as grave ag 
one in which millions of money are involved. Moreover, if 
the truth must be told, this fact is one to which the mings 
not only of the public, the poor purblind public which may 
easily be misled, but also of the Judges who, above all others, 
ought to recognise to the full the fundamental principle that 
the poor man and the rich are equal in the eye of the lay 
ought to be earnestly directed. 

The existence of a circuit system can only be justified on 
the principles which have been set forth in the foregoing lines, 
That such a system has certain special advantages to recom. 
mend it, an attempt will be made to prove later. For the 
present we are concerned to show that the Metropolis, 
although it puts its complaint in a form which is almost 
immoral, in that it involves the assumption that wealth 
deserves better justice than poverty, has a genuine and serious 
grievance to exhibit notwithstanding. A map of this grievance 
may be bought for a penny in the shape of the circuit paper, 
which, in order that it may be complete as a map, must be 
supplemented with a note to the effect that, by virtue of the 
Special Commission, two additional Judges are, as far as 
ordinary litigation goes, not at the disposal of the community. 
The paper shows that Mr. Justice Field opened the Commis. 
sion at Reading on November 10th. Mr. Justice Cave was 
due at Aylesbury on the 14th, but has since found time to 
hurry up to London in order to attend to his business as 
Bankruptcy Judge. Looking round the other circuits, we 
find the Commission-day at Carlisle fixed for the 17th, Salis. 
bury for the same day, Cambridge for the 19th, Newcastle for 
the 22nd, Carnarvon for the 27th. The net result is that 
from November 27th till the end of the term, Baron Pollock, 
Justices Field, Stephen, Mathew, Cave, Wills, Grantham, and 
Charles, have engagements in the provinces. There remainin 
London, the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Manisty, Baron 
Huddleston, and Mr. Justice Denman; and of these, one must 
be engaged daily in Judges’ chambers. Surely, then, London 
has reason to complain that three Judges are a ridiculous 
force to oppose to the common-jury list, the special-jury list, 
the without-jury list, to say nothing of the multifarious 
matters which call for the attention of a Divisional Court 
Yet the period of Autumn Assizes is not that at which the 
grievance is most conspicuous, for, except in Manchester and 
Liverpool, the Judges have only to deal with criminal business; 
and on the smaller circuits the prisoners of many counties will 
be concentrated in a few centres for trial. Anglesey men, for 
example, will be tried at Carnarvon; prisoners from the 
counties of Merioneth and Montgomery must journey to Den- 
bighshire ; and if they are poor men, who might have been 
able to call witnesses if they had been tried in their own 
counties, their cases call for no small measure of sympathy. 
Soon, too, Birmingham will be added to the list of towns 
which will not be denied a civil assize at every circuit, and 
those who know her well predict that her Assize Courts, the 
fabric of which is now rising, will find occupation for Judges 
for many weeks at a time. 

Beyond question, such a state of affairs as this is not 
creditable to the good sense of the community, and it is high 
time to look for remedies. Tinkering at the existing circuit 
system is obviously of no avail. The Judges have been 
engaged in that hopeless task for many a year, with the same 
result in every case. The provinces protest, the members of 
the various circuits complain that a constant state of uncer- 
tainty is ruinous to them, and prejudices them in mapping 
out their forensic careers; and Metropolitan suitors complain 
without ceasing that their interests are neglected. In truth, 
the problem before the Judges is insoluble under existing 
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cient 
conditions. Fifteen men cannot do the work of twenty, nor 
can they so arrange the work of twenty that it can be done by 
fifteen. All that they can achieve is to crowd the work of the pro- 
yjnces into as little time as possible, insomuch that provincial 
solicitors urge that the work is scamped at assizes; to sit on occa- 
sion for fourteen hours at a stretch—the writer has twice known 
this to happen—and by this means snatch a few days for London. 
The evil is one, in short, which calls for thorough reform. 
Either the number of the Judges must be increased, or some- 
thing must be done in the direction of decentralisation; or, in 
other words, the jurisdiction of County-Courts and Quarter- 
Sessions must be extended. Whichever course is adopted, 
money must be spent; and here the traditional parsimony of 
the Treasury stands in the way. The Treasury, which can 
hardly be induced to find funds in obedience to the express 
commands of Parliament, invariably opposes any measure 
which threatens to call upon it for money. Now, new Judges 
would have to be paid; that is beyond question. An extension 
of the County-Court jurisdiction would involve an increase in 
the wages of the County-Court Judges, since, in the first place, 
it is unjust to increase men’s work without raising their pay ; 
and, inthe second place, the pay of County-Court Judges is 
not at present sufficient to tempt first-rate men to leave the Bar. 
Again, in the case of Quarter-Sessions, as at present constituted, 
it not seldom happens that the real arbiter upon questions of 
evidence is not the Chairman, but the local attorney, who as 
clerk directs the Bench. If the jurisdiction of Quarter-Sessions 
is to be enlarged, then the Justices must be placed under the 
direction of professional Chairmen of ability and experience, 
and such men must be paid. But for all that, it is ex- 
tremely questionable whether any call need eventually be 
made upon the Treasury, for Courts of Law pay their own 
expenses, and increased facilities of litigation have invariably 
been followed by an increase in the number of suitors. Nor 
is increased litigation an evil of necessity, since your sad- 
litigious individual, whether he be the typical party in person 
or a speculative attorney, will go to law in spite of difficulties, 
while honest men are coerced into yielding to injustice because 
of the law’s delays. 


Between the two remedies suggested there is not much to 
choose in the way of expense; but it is submitted that the 
balance of convenience is in favour of an increase in the 
number of Judges such as would enable circuit business 
to be done properly, and London work to be efficiently per- 
formed. Decentralisation involves crystallisation. County- 
Court Judges, after some years in a given locality, begin 
to know too much of the inhabitants, become familiar 
with the appearance of suitors, and the manners of the 
advocates who appear before them. Sometimes they become 
—but this is rare—violently dogmatic, or take an objection 
on principle to an Act of Parliament, The writer has 
experience of one who can hardly be induced to recognise 
the Married Women’s Property Act, und of more than one 
whose patience yields to the strain caused by the feeling that, 
if he listens to argument, he may lose a convenient train. 
Moreover, if you increase the jurisdiction, you make it in- 
evitable that the County-Court Judge should, from time to 
time, be compelled to try cases in which the interests of his 
friends are involved, which isa thing by no means to be desired, 
for, let him be ever so impartial, he will in such cases be 
accused of favouritism. Under the circuit system, on the con- 
trary, legal intelligence circulates. Judges fresh from London: 
from contact with the highest ability at the Bar, go through 
the country administering justice to men who are complete 
strangers to them, and knowing nothing of the antecedents of 
the parties. They have the evidence before them, and decide 

accordingly ; and so deciding, or in criminal cases apportioning 
punishment, they are, in addition, an ensample of judicial 
demeanour. A Judge on circuit is, in fact, a teacher of the 
law no less than an administrator, and the lessons which, 
by example and precept, he instils into the Magistrates in 
his grand-jury box are of inestimable value. Further, the 
Circuits are of great profit as a practical, if expensive, school 
to young barristers. In the prosecution of prisoners, a simple 
task and a lightly paid, they flesh their forensic steel and 
learn to conquer nervousness; at the Bar mess they are 
brought into closer contact than would otherwise be possible 
with men who are imbued with the best traditions of an 
honourable profession. Thus do they establish friendships 
with and profit by the experience of men who are worth 


knowing, and the country, in the long-run, is the gainer, for 
the code of honour on circuit is high, and the nation would be 
indeed in evil case if its barristers, as a body, were not worthy 
of implicit confidence. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. JOHN BRIGHT ON HOME-RULE. 


| To tae Eprtor or THE “ Sprctator.’’] 
S1r,—Your article, “ What they Say of Mr. Bright,” is one 
which his friends must have read with an interest mournfully 
quickened by the latest bulletins from Rochdale, and it is, I 
think, well illustrated by the following extract from a sixteen- 
year-old newspaper which I lighted upon the other day. (It 
is a copy of the Northern Daily Express, Wednesday, January 
24th, 1872.) It will be seen that Mr. Bright’s views of the 
Home-rule Question then, when he was at the zenith of his 
popularity as the great Radical tribune of the people, were ~ 
precisely the same as they are now, if we may dare still to use 
the present tense concerning that so precious life. In your 
own words, “the present Mr. Bright is the old Mr. Bright, 
and the cause of Unionism which he represents is the cause 
with which, as an Irish reformer, he long ago identified himself.” 
Iam, Sir, &e., THos. HODGKIN. 
Benwelldene, Newcastle-on-Tyne, November 26th. 








“ Rochdale, January 20th, 1872. 

“ My pear O’Donocuvue,—It is said that some persons engaged 
in the canvass for the County Kerry have spoken of me as an 
advocate of what is termed Home-rule in Ireland. I hope no one 
has ventured to say anything so absurd and untrue. If it has 
been said by any one of any authority in the country, I shall be 
glad if you will contradict it. To have two representative legisla- 
tive assemblies of Parliament in the United Kingdom would be 
in my opinion an intolerable mischief, and I think no sensible man 
can wish for two within the limits of the present United Kingdom, 
who does not wish the United Kingdom to become two or more 
nations, entirely separated from each other. Excuse me for 
troubling you with this. It is no duty of mine to interfere with 
your contest, but I do not wish to be misrepresented.—I am, very 
truly yours, Joun Briaurt.” 


MR. E. R. COOK AND MR. GOSCHEN. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE “‘SprctTaTor.’’] 





S1r,—An article in the Spectator of November 17th, referring 
to a speech which I delivered at Swindon on October 9th, 
accuses me of “an unworthy attempt to injure a statesman” 
(younger than Mr. Gladstone) “in his honour,” Mr. Goschen 
clearly being the statesman indicated. I regret I did not see 
the article in time to ask you to insert a reply last week ; but I 
trust you will do me the justice to allow me to state that what 
I said had no reference whatever to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The whole passage, which is manifestly much con- 
densed, as reported in the North Wilts Herald of October 12th 
reads :— 

“During the past year there had also been a marked develop- 
ment of bitterness against Mr. Gladstone on the part of former 
colleagues, men who had worked with him in the same Cabinet, 
knew how disinterested he was, and that he was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for many years ; and if he had chosen to play with 
Jew financiers, as other Chancellors of the Exchequer had done, 
and speculate as to produce, &c., he might have been a millionaire. 
They knew that, if there was one thing which Mr. Gladstone 
despised, it was making money out of his political position, and 
yet they did not hesitate to abuse him. Surely their cause must 
be a bad one, when they descended to such things as that to 
uphold it.” 7 
From this it will be seen that I was commenting upon the 
frequent and disgraceful attacks upon Mr. Gladstone as 
seeking office for pecuniary »1vantage—attacks which I am 
sure the Spectator deprecates as much as I—and I pointed out 
that, had Mr. Gladstone been willing to make money out of 
his political position, and been base enough to do so, he had 
had opportunities for many years, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of speculating in articles the value of which would 
be effected by changes in his Budgets. That such has been 
done, through agents, in times gone by is well known; and 
while referring to that fact, it occurred to me that a Tory 
Government had not so long ago raised a large loan, through 
a well-known financial house, at a price considerably above 
that at which the large banks would have supplied it, 
to the great advantage of the house at the expense of 
the public. I unreservedly affirm that no thought of Mr. 





Goschen entered my mind; indeed, I have always thought 
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that the attacks made on that gentleman based upon 
his former business connections, were unfounded and un- 
fair. I regret that the word “Jew,” used as an adjec- 
tive, escaped me. I object generally to reproaching any 
persons with circumstances, such as birth, over which they 
have no control, and especially do I object to the use of the 
word “Jew” in that sense. The splendid genius with which 
so many members of the Jewish race are endowed, and the 
magnificent services which Jews have rendered to the world in 
every branch of intellectual work, should prohibit such an 
application of the word; and I am sorry that, in the warmth 
of my indignation at the monstrous attacks on my great 
leader, I myself did what I have often condemned in others. 

I fear your contributor was not wholly free from a partisan 
animus, for he nct only attributed a meaning to my words 
which I am sure no one who heard them even suspected, but 
in the article—which was upon County Councils, though the 
attack on me was dragged into it—my friend Mr. G. P. Fuller, 
the well-known and widely respected Member for the Westbury 
Division of Wiltshire, is referred to as “a gentleman of the 
name of Fuller.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, November 27th. EpWARD RIDER CooK. 

[ We really never heard of the absurd and malignan t attacks 
on Mr. Gladstone to which Mr. Cook alludes. We are very 
glad that we misunderstood Mr. Cook; but if he had taken 
pains to lay himself open to misunderstanding, he could 
hardly have succeeded better. We did not suppose, from 
what Mr. Fuller said of the duty of turning the elections for 
County Councils into party affairs, that he could possibly 
have been a public man in high esteem.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE ANTHROPOMORPHISM OF THE POSITIVIST 
FAITH. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Mr. Frederic Harrison says :—‘ No one can conceive the 
scheme of salvation growing up with anything but a geocentric 
system of thought. With a geocentric science and an anthro- 
pomorphic philosophy, all this was natural enough. But 
with a science where this planet shrinks into an uncon- 
sidered atom, with a transcendental philosophy to which the 
anthropomorphic is contemptible, the Augustinian theology 
goes overboard.” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is in several respects the ablest and 
most Christian of our English positivists, and one seldom 
reads his writings without instruction and admiration. But 
in this ease he has laid himself open to a just tw quoque, or, 
in Mr. Russell Lowell’s recent phrase, ‘‘ You’re another.” 

In addition to the excellent reply which you have given in 
your article on “ Astronomy and Theology” of November 
24th, is it not plain that Mr. Harrison’s own argument is 
founded on the very “anthropomorphism” which he denounces 
as “contemptible”? When objection is made to the formation 
of ideas on the Everlasting Cause based on similarity to man’s 
nature, or to ideas of a Divine Providence based on our notions 
of great and small, as if so small a world as this and so 
minute a creature as man were unworthy of the attention of 
an Infinite Being, then the objection itself is, in fact, founded 
on another kind of anthropomorphism, and one more vulgar 
than that which it condemns. For of all indefensible 
notions this must be the most indefensible, that an Infinite 
Being, if existent, must measure the value of objects in 
proportion to their size. Does Mr. Harrison really believe 
that if there were a God who is an intelligent being, 
even if only as intelligent as a man might be, he would 
value things chiefly according to their cubic contents; so that 
what you call a “little world” has no chance of the notice of 
such a Deity? An American Barnum, a deified showman at 
the head of a boundless museum, might value things according 
to their bigness, but men of real ability never think of this- 
The Venus of Milo would, in all worlds, be always worth 
more than the Colossus of Rhodes. A diamond such as the 
Koh-i-noor is often worth a whole coal-mine, though both are 
made of carbon. And one man like David may be “ worth ten 
thousand ” of the common soldiers, even though each of these 
were one of the sons of Anak. At what point in size would 
it be likely, according to transcendentalism, that an all- 
pervading Intelligence would begin to take notice of the 
worlds which he had made? Let worlds be as big as you 
please, they would still be “less than nothing” to an Infinite 
Spirit. But it is one fine distinction of the Biblical records, 





aaa, 

that while duly setting forth this infinity of God, they alwa: 
maintain his superiority to a passion for bigness in the ohms 
of his care:—* Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thoy ne 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shal] h 
come who is to be ruler of my people Israel.” All thought a 
such subjects must doubtless be under anthropomorphic con, 
ditions; but Mr. Harrison’s anthropomorphism is surely of 4 
less noble quality than that which he treats with scorn, It 
rejects that only clue into the infinite realms which ig furnished 
by Christianity, in deference to a conception of Deity which is 
incomparably inferior to that of the Scriptures. For these at 
least speak of the Infinite Being as “caring ” for little things 
in a world all grown up from invisible germs, because of what 
they shall become hereafter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

52 Holland Road, W. EDWARD Wuirz, 





ASTRONOMY AND THEOLOGY. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Srr,—As one who (though without scientific training) hag 
taken interest in the “astronomical difficulty” so ably dealt 
with in the article in the Spectator of November 24th, may I be 
allowed to bring forward a few thoughts on the subject which 
have occurred to me, and which may perhaps bring a little 
additional help to some minds? As regards size, is not the 
difficulty often aggravated by the comparative view of size 
being dwelt on to the exclusion of the actual? And is not 
the difficulty often still further increased by the question of 
comparative size itself being treated in a too partial way ? 

Mr. Harrison (quoted by the writer of the article in the 
Spectator), impressed by the thought of the vastness of the 
universe, speaks of our earth as shrinking “into an uncon- 
sidered atom.” This is, of course, speaking comparatively 
and also partially,—i.e., our world with its inhabitants is com. 
pared with what is greater than itself, and not with what is 
less. And, by-the-way, is not the connection of “unconsidered” 
rather obscure? ‘“Unconsidered” by whom? May there not 
be tens of thousands of worlds not to be compared with ours 
in size, as there certainly are myriads of living creatures 
compared with which man becomes colossal ? 

Here two questions seem naturally to suggest themselves :— 
1. What is the relation of dignity to size? 2. Is it not clear 
that a considerable increase in the size of man would, instead 
of increasing, tend to decrease his dignity ? 

Let us call to mind what scientific men report of the effects 
of gravitation and momentum, and then let us picture to ow- 
selves a huge world in the centre of the universe, inhabited by 
beings in form like men, but a mile in height. Does Mr 
Harrison suppose that an increase of dignity would be gained 
by such an arrangement, and that such a world would be a more 
suitable one than our earth for the sojourning of an incarnate 
God ? 

Again, vice versd, may we not well believe that the size of 
mites and midges would be an unsuitable size for beings com- 
posed of bodies and souls like ourselves ? There are two ques- 
tions I should like to ask those who refuse to assent to the 
truth of the Incarnation on the ground that this world, with 
its petty inhabitants, is of too small a size for such a divine 
visitation,—viz.: Do they think any size would be sufficient? 
And, if so, what size? 

But I know that, after all our reasoning, mystery still 
remains, and that the thought of God and the greatness of his 
universe may well make us exclaim, ‘ What is man that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him?” 
And with reference to the condescension displayed in the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, I will venture to conclude with 
the words of St. Catherine of Siena,—*O abyss of Charity! 
who can resist Thee? for thou seemest to love thy creatures 
even to folly, as though thou couldst not do without them !”— 
T am, Sir, &c., CATHOLICUS. 

P.S.—I do not claim originality for the above thoughts,— 
most, and perhaps all of them, may have been in substance 
produced before ; but Iam not aware that till now they have 
been linked in this connection. 





CLOSED CATHEDRALS. 
|To THE EpiTor or THe “ Spectator.’ ] 
Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of November 24th on this 
subject, left out of account one of the important considera- 
tions which clergymen have to face in deciding whether their 
churches shall be opened or closed; they are solicitous not 
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cout the “hassocks, hymn-books, and church-services with 
silver corners ” of the “habitual worshipers,” but about the 
fabric of the edifices under their care. I am acquainted with 
one remarkable instance. Many of your readers will know of 
the beautiful church which the late Lord Herbert of Lea 
puilt at Wilton, and adorned with valuables collected from all 
parts of Europe. It has been found impossible to rely on any- 
thing in the shape of reverent admiration on the part of the 
many hundred visitors who annually go to see the church ; it 
was discovered that pieces of precious mosaic were chipped off 
and carried away, and various other acts of vandalism per- 
formed. Clearly the church could not be left indiscriminately 
open, and at the same time visitors could not be sent away 
empty. So an attendant had to be placed in the church,—not 
to “exhibit the sacred edifice to visitors,” but to stay the hand 
of the destroyer. And the same will be found to be true of 
many cathedrals and churches all over the country. And it is 
surely more satisfactory in these cases to charge a set fee than 
to leave visitors to settle the matter by private arrangement 
with the verger. The nuisance of “tipping” is abominable 
enough at restaurants and railway-stations, and it is most 
undesirable to extend such a worrying system further than 
absolutely necessary. The evil is well illustrated on its amusing 
side by a story told of an aged sexton in the church at Wilton 
just mentioned. Complaints were brought to the rector that 
it was the habit of this functionary, after showing visitors 
round the church, to lock the door upon them, and to refuse 
them their release until they had communicated through the 
keyhole their willingness to pay the amount he considered 
their general appearance warranted. 

At the same time, I entirely agree with the criticisms of 
your article, on the assurance by the Rector of St. Albans 
that he would be “the first to welcome the opportunity of 
throwing open the abbey to all comers, if funds were provided 
for the salaries of the attendants.” In most of the parish 
churches throughout the country, the incumbent has to find 
the salary of the verger as best he may,—generally out of his 
own pocket, or from the offerings of his parishioners. And 
the far wealthier cathedral bodies have no right to expect 
that the same expenses in their case shall be defrayed by the 
“admission fees ” of outsiders.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Arley Castle, Bewdly. H. E. OLIVIER. 


[To THE EpitTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sm,—Thank-you for calling attention to the question of 
closed cathedrals. There seems to be all the difference in the 
world between obliging payment for admission, and leaving it 
to the good-will of the visitor. Last September I visited 
Exeter Cathedral, and was, at the conclusion of the afternoon 
service, Just about to pass into the arcade that leads to the 
Lady Chapel, when a young woman slammed-to the iron gate, 
and said sharply,— You must pay sixpence, Sir; it is the 
Dean’s orders.” I had my doubts as to the legality of ob- 
structing an ancient right-of-way even in a cathedral, and 
said,—* I am willing to give a gift, but do you mean to say that 
unless I pay, I am not to be permitted on any account to pass 
through?” The dragon of the golden gate was grim and firm, 
but would not answer me to the following question,—* If I am 
a poor man, and have not sixpence, and have come some way 
specially to see the cathedral, what am I to do?” I did not 
pay, and did not pass on, but waited. Presently an artisan 
out for a holiday with wife and two children, came up. 
“Sixpence each,” said the dragoness. The poor fellow fumbled 
in his pockets and talked a bit with his wife, and said, “ No; 
if I can’t afford for you all to see it, I won't see it myself,” 
and sauntered off with sore disappointment in his face. 

Now, Sir, what is that poor man likely to think of cathedral 
courtesy and liberality? What are we all who are trying humbly 
to get the labouring man to be interested in art and architec- 
ture, and stonecraft and wooderaft, likely to think of Deans and 
Chapters who, holding in trust for the service of God and the 
best interests of the people of England their great monuments 
of art, make it impossible for the poor to see them? I ought 
to add that the Dean was not at home, or I should have called 
and told him of the pathetic scene I had witnessed.—I am, 


Sir, &e., H. BD. ER: 





TRUSTEES AND “SETTIKYS.” 
[To tHe Epitor o7 THE ‘* SPEecTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—The writer of your article on this subject has fallen 
mto an error which is somewhat widespread, and as I know 








that you would not willingly spread an erroneous view either 
of law or fact, I venture to correct it. 


He states that “the majority of ‘settikys’ would like, we 
believe, that trustees should have power, when all the bene- 
ficiaries are competent to execute a release, to close the trust ;” 
and he goes on to expose the absurdity of prohibiting “a 
widow from fitting out her son for India out of her own 
trust money.” 


Asa matter of fact, the law is not what the writer of your 
article assumes. Whenever all the “settikys ” ave competent 
to execute a release, the trustees are bound, at their request, 
to close the trust, and to hand over or otherwise dispose of the 
money as the “settikys” collectively may direct. Of course, 
if a “settiky ” is an infant, a lunatic, or a married woman (not 
a widow) restrained from anticipation, then, as such persons 
are not capable of executing a release, they cannot consent 
to the closing of the trust. But the case mentioned, of a 
widow desiring to fit out her son out of her own (by which, 
of course, is meant her exclusive) trust money, could not be 
resisted by her trustees for one moment, assuming her to be 
compos mentis. If authorities be desired, I may refer to 
“Magrath v. Morehead,” L.R. 12, Eq. 491, “Gosling v. 
Gosling,” “ Johnson,” 265, Re “ Brown,” 27, “ Beavan,” 324, 
“ Hunt-Foulston v. Furber,” 3 Ch. Div., 285, or ‘ Cotton’s 
Trustees and London School Board,” 19 Ch. Div., 624.—I am, 
Sir, &e., As, 


(Our correspondent has slightly mistaken us. We meant 
by “competent,” competent in mind and of full age. A 
“settiky ” may be so competent, yet not competent in law. 
For example, a widow with grown-up sons and a life-interest 
cannot release her trustees from their obligation under her 
husband’s will to keep the legacy intact during her life. The 
assent of her sens as sole reversioners will not help her.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
<aiiiealie 
TO PHILLIS, TEN MONTHS OLD. 


Baby Puts, lady fair, 
Fat and small of size, 
With the sun’s gold in your hair, 
And the sea’s blue in your eyes ;— 
How I wonder what your will is, 
Winsome Phillis! 


When you point with tiny hand 
At your tiny toe, 
How am I to understand 
What you mean by doing so ? 
Prithee tell me what your will is, 


Dainty Phillis! 


When you, wide-mouthed, on the floor 
Like a birdling sit,— 
Twenty different notes try o’er 
In a pretty talking fit,— 
Guess it, can I, what your will is, 
Saucy Phillis ? 


When you suddenly, untaught, 
Clap your hands amain, 

Is it that some new sweet thought 
Flashes through your baby-brain ? 

Come, unriddle what your will is, 


Merry Phillis! 


When you gravely fingering scan 
Tiniest scatterings, 
Studying the Atomic Plan 
Are you, in those specks of things? 
Who can fathom what your will is, 
Quaintest Phillis ? 


To the ceiling when you raise 
Finger and rapt face, 
Dear new-comer, do you gaze 
Back towards your heavenly place ? 
Half I fancy what your will is, 
Happy Phillis! 
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But when you come crawling after 
Me with eyes ashine, 
And with sudden burst of laughter 
Stretch your small, plump arms to mine,— 
Ah! I know then what your will is, 
Darling Phillis! 


Calcutta, September. W. TREGO WEBB. 








BOOKS. 


— 
MR. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES.* 


AMONG other genial qualities, Mr. Frith deserves the especial 
thanks of the reviewer for his frankness. In the amusing 
volumes of the Autobiography with which our readers are 
already familiar, he was honest enough to confess that his 
genius as an artist was not equal to his success. Mr. Frith 
has not much respect for the judgment of critics; but when 
he makes a statement of that kind, it would be unpolite 
of them to contradict him, for he ought to know. In the 
present volume, he states that never in a long life has he been 
so astonished as at the success of his Autobiography. But 
the book, being wholly without pretension, full of kindly 
feeling, and abounding in good stories, deserved the success it 
achieved. Mr. Frith has some suspicion that the present 
volume may not sustain the reputation he has won, and in 
expressing a fear not altogether unreasonable, he relates a 
story of Sam Slick. On his voyage across the Atlantic, the 
Clockmaker was asked to try his skill in shooting at a bottle 
which some men had tried to hit in vain :— 

““Now, Sam Slick had never fired a gun in his life, and his 

request to have it properly prepared, and even cocked for him, was 
looked upon as a piece of Yankee impertinence. ‘That bottle is 
farther off than it was,’ said the Clockmaker. As he spoke, he 
raised his piece, looked at his mark, shut his eyes, and fired. 
When he opened them the bottle had disappeared, knocked into 
fragments by the hero of the hour. With a smile of conscious 
superiority, Sam resigned the weapon into the hands of a passenger, 
who immediately offered to back the Yankee against the field for 
any amount agreeable to the rest. His offer was accepted, other 
bets were freely made; a rifle was prepared and offered to the 
Clockmaker. ‘ Well, no,’ said Sam ; ‘ gambling is against my prin- 
ciples. I have just made a hit; I might make a miss next try, I 
calculate, so I intend to repose upon my laurels.’ ” 
Mr. Frith observes that, like Sam Slick, he may probably 
“miss next try,” and so by the present venture lose some of 
the reputation he has gained. We do not think this is likely, 
but the author is no doubt right in saying that his book is 
desultory, and, indeed, the heading, “ Scraps,” affixed to two 
chapters might not inaccurately be applied to a large portion 
of the volume. It is none the less acceptable on that account, 
and the reader who loves anecdotes will find enough to satisfy 
his hunger in this olla podrida of good things. 

As the writer wanders from subject to subject without 
attempting to form a connected narrative, we must neces- 
sarily follow the same course, for the Reminiscences are 
better fitted for quotation than for comment. In that 
amusing novel, The Golden Butterfly, there are two brothers, 
one of whom is a poet who never writes verse, and the other 
an artist who has never painted a picture. They are satisfied 
with praising each other for what they are going to do. Here 
is an anecdote which reminds us, with a wide difference, 
indeed, of these humorous characters :— 

“« My old master Sass was fond of speaking of a fellow-student 
of his own who, after passing with more or less éclat through the 
Royal Academy schools, announced his intention of painting ‘a 
large historical picture that should astonish the world.’—‘ You 
have talked a long time about this intended work of yours,’ said 
Sass ; ‘why don’t you paint it; you haven’t begun it yet, have 
you ?’—‘T can’t find a room anywhere suited to my purpose, and 
for the last year or two I have been seeking in vain. I declare 
there is scarcely a street in London that I have not searched for 
a studio,and until I find a place to work in, of course I can’t 
work.’— That same gentleman,’ I fancy I can hear my old master 
say, ‘was cursed with an independence, three or four hundred a 
year, or something, and he didn’t want to find a place to work in;” 
and though he lived to middle age, his great historical work was 
never executed.” 

George III.’s son, the Duke of Gloucester, was a kind, 
charitable man, but is said to have been so deficient in intellect 
as to earn for himself the sobriquet of “Silly Billy.” Mr. 
Frith has a capital story about him, new to us, but probably 
familiar to many readers. However, as the writer observes, it 
will bear telling again :— 

* My Autobiography and Reminiscences. By W. P. Frith, R.A. Vol. III. 
London: Bentley and Son. 


“ On an occasion of a visit to a well-known establishment 
the treatment and safe custody of the insane, the Duke impr for 
upon the physician who conducted him his great desire aan 
might be allowed to see every patient, and be told every partic » 
concerning him. This was done, and the Prince preperaltt 
depart. ‘Now, you have kept nothing back from me,eh? Th to 
seen every one of them, have I, eh?’—‘ All, sir, except bay, 
painful case, which, I think, is not fit for your Royal Highn > 
to——’—‘ Why not—why not? What’s the matter 2’_« Sir ie 
patient is so violent that it would not be safe for your Ro al 
Highness to enter his cell: he has attacked almost every Pre 
in the asylum, and nearly killed one of them. He will not an 
any clothes, and if the walls of his cell had not been padded = 
would have killed himself long ago; his is one of the most ho : 
less cases I ever knew.’—‘ Well, but,’ said the Duke, « can’t I pad 
just a peep at him somehow, eh! without his getting at me? 
‘Sir, there’s a small square opening in the door of the cell 
through which he receives his food; it is barred. If your Royal 
Highness is so very desirous you might *— All right. Come 
along. Where is he?’ The royal visitor was led towards the 
bottom of a long passage. ‘Good gracious! what a fearful 
howling! Is that the man ?’— Yes, sir, and this is the cel]— 
through that grating you can see the man.’—The Duke peered 
through the bars ; the howling ceased, and the madman exclaimed. 
‘ Hollo! why, that’s Silly Billy !’—‘ Good gracious,’ said the Duke. 
‘he knows me! ’—‘Oh yes,’ said the Governcr, ‘he has his lucid 
intervals.’” 





There is a tale current of a sporting man passionately fond 
of dogs, who was accustomed, on the death of his favourites, 
to have them stuffed. He married, and had a baby that died 
while still an infant. When a friend called to condole with 
him, the dog-fancier gasped out, with an emotion that showed 
the strength of his affection,—‘ Can’t I have it stuffed?” 4 
propos of stuffed dogs, Mr. Frith has an anecdote to relate of 
a Mr. Birt, who, in the course of their acquaintance, had loved 
and lost a number of valuable little dogs. On the death of 
one favourite, the artist expressed his surprise that “ darling 
‘Rose’” was not sent to the taxidermist. ‘ Well, no,” said 
Birt ; “ the true way to assuage one’s grief for such a loss is to 
replace the lost one as soon as possible. I have been greatly 
tried by the death of my favourites, as you know; but I have 
got to love another very soon. No, I can’t think I should like 
a stuffed dog; I should miss all its pretty tricks and ways. I 
am not sure I shouldn’t get to hate it, for I could not love two 
dogs at the same time.” ‘Do you think think the affections 
of all dog-fanciers are so transitory?” “ Yes,” was the reply, 
“T do;” and Birt added that this was also the opinion of a 
taxidermist, who told him he always asked for payment in 
advance, as people soon cease to care for their pets, and are 
apt to repudiate their engagements, on the plea that the wrong 
dog has been sent home. Mr. Frith, by-the-way, prefaces 
a rather incredible dog-story with a story of the Duke of 
Wellington, who is reported to have said to a person who told 
him an anecdote of that kind,—* Well, if you say you saw that, 
of course I must believe in it; but if I were to see it myself, I 
certainly shouldn’t.” If the Duke said this, he probably had 
in his mind the lines of Cowper :— 

“«Can this be true?’ an arch observer cries. 
‘Yes’ (rather moved) ; ‘I saw it with these eyes.’ 
‘Sir! I believe it on that ground alone ; 
I could not had I seen it with my own.’” 


Perhaps the best of Mr. Frith’s stories about his own pictures, 
unless it be that of the woman who asked if “ The Derby Day” 
was hand-painted, is the following :— 


“The last picture in the series of the ‘ Road to Ruin,’ painted 
by me some years ago, represents my hero preparing for suicide in 
a squalid garret. I sought high and low for the miserable fwr- 
niture common to such places. For some time—though I risked 
robbery and infectious disorders in going into likely places—I 
could not find the kind of table that 1 wanted; they were all too 
new or too good, or they were not of the shape that I desired. At 
last in a small public-house, where I drank some beer that I did 
not want, I found a man who, on my explaining my difficulty, said: 
‘LI live within two doors of this, and I think I’ve got the very 
thing you want, upstairs. Come on, and Ill show it to you.’—My 
friend was the owner of a very small and dirty print-shop hard by 
the public. In the window was an engraving after a picture ot 
my own, out of which I proceeded to make capital.—* That is an 
engraving from a picture of mine,’ said I.—‘ Nonsense, said the 
man.—‘ You don’t mean to say you are Frith ?’—‘ No other,’ said 
I.—‘ Well, that is a good ’un. Come along upstairs. If the table 
suits, we’ll soon make a bargain over it.’—The table did suit; it 
was the very thing I had so long been in search of—very worn, very 
rickety ; money value nil for any purpose but my own.—‘ Now, said 
I, ‘ what shall I give you for it »’—‘ Wait a bit,’ said my friend. The 
man went to the top of the stairs and shouted, ‘ Harriet yer 
‘What’s to do?’ said a voice from below.—‘ Is Polly downstairs ¢ 
—‘No, she ain’t; she’s gone to Mrs. Grime’s for my stays, and 





; ’ a 
she has somewhere else to go after.’—‘ Ah, that’s a pity!” ré 


| marked the man, turning to me. ‘I wish you could ha’ seen her; 


she is a downright pretty girl, though I say it as ought not. You 
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Polly justice, you could. Bless you, I know all your 

ee the Me Derby Day” and that—and if you will do mea 

opens of my daughter, I will give you that table for it with 

jeasure.’—The price demanded seemed to me extravagant; and, 
a a little explanation, I acquired the table for half-a-crown.” 

Two or three good anecdotes are told of J. P. Knight, R.A., 
the former Secretary of the Royal Academy. He was in the 
habit of saying what he thought, and on one occasion was 
knocked down for doing so by an angry Welshman. At 
another time, it seemed probable that the offence would be 
repeated by “ one of the most eminent members of the Royal 
Academy :”— 

«*Knight,’ said Mr. X——, ‘you were senior member of the 
Hanging Committee this year were you not ?’—‘I was,’ said 
Knight.—‘ Well, then, what the devil do you mean by hanging 
my picture next to that blazing thing of Turne:’s that takes all 
the colour out of it? You have taken good care to keep your own 

rtraits surrounded by innocent things. Let me tell you, Knight, 
that I am not to be treated in this way, for I consider myself the 
« figure-head ” of this Academy.’—‘ So you are,’ said Knight, ‘the 
most useless part of the ship.’ a 

Some interesting particulars are given about pictures and 
artists. David Cox, like many a famous landscape-painter, 

received but small sums for his finest work, and pictures which 
now sell for thousands were sold by the artist for £40 or £50. 
Indeed, the highest sum he ever obtained for a picture was 
#100. It was much the same with Constable, and “ pictures for 
which he received a hundred pounds with difficulty now sell 
for thousands.” For many years, it is said, Etty was unable to 
sell his pictures, “ until a fashion for his works arose a year or 
two before the painter’s death, when all his unsold pictures 
sold for high prices; and a man who had been very poor all 
his happy life, retired to York, his native place, with a fortune 
of twenty thousand pounds.” Mr. Frith, by-the-way, has a 
significant chapter upon “ Fashion in Art.” This leads him to 
descant upon dress, and to denounce the most hideous fashion 
—and, remembering crinolines, that is saying a great deal— 
ever followed by women within living memory. The artist 
justly describes this enormity as “a hideous hump which, in 
a profile view, succeeds in deforming every woman to whom it 
is attached.” Mr. Frith is always generous in his praise of 
other artists. When Maclise had finished his “ Wellington and 
Blucher” for the Houses of Parliament, he invited his artist- 
friends to see the work :— 

“T well remember the day when, in reply to Maclise’s invita- 
tion, John Phillip, Egg—I, and some others whose names I forget 
—went to Westminster to see the ‘ Wellington’ in its completed 
state. I was painting ‘Claude Duval’ at the time, and how 
trifling and trumpery it seemed to me in a mental comparison 
with the Maclise! We overwhelmed the painter with genuine 
praise, and as we walked home Phillip said,—‘I shall go and put 
the dashed thing I am doing on the fire ;’ and I don’t think there 
was Ny of the party who did not find himself in a similar state of 
mind.” 

Another short story about Maclise, related by an officer, is 
worth quoting :—“ He had an eccentric brother, an officer in 
the Army, not above the ordinary run of us. One day, on 
being asked by an officer of an infantry regiment if he was any 
relation to the Maclise, he replied,—‘I am The Maclise, and 
Dan is me brother.’ The Maclises were Irishmen.” 

Of all the stories of artists in this volume, the most amazing 
is the account of Solomon Hart, the first Jew ever made an 
R.A. Not only was he reviled for his faith by a brother- 
Academician, but the latter actually called up his little boy 
to look at a man belonging to a people who had rejected the 
Saviour. The mention of Jews reminds Mr. Frith of the 
following anecdote that he heard from a Carmelite monk. 
The moral which the preacher wished to draw from it is 
very obvious :— 

“In the course of his sermon he told us of a certain French Jew 
who was anxious to fill some position under Government, for 
which he was well qualified, but debarred in consequence of his 

creed. On bemoaning his fate to a friend who was a Catholic, the 
friend Said,—‘ My dear fellow, why do you allow your religion to 
stand in the way of your advancement? Change it, change it at 
once.’—‘ Ah!’ said the Jew; ‘I never thought of that. I cer- 
tainly will.’ He did so, and the valuable post became his. Shortly 
after his promotion he was met by his Catholic friend, who had 
heard of his advancement; and after congratulating him upon it, 
said,—‘ When I advised you to change your religion, I meant that 
you should change it for the only true religion, the Catholic. 
Now I hear that you have turned Protestant.’—‘ To be sure,’ said 
the Jew; ‘I wanted to be as little of a Christian as possible.’ ” 

Mr. Frith may be congratulated upon having written a third 
volume of Reminiscences that is eminently readable, and leaves 
@ pleasant impression of the writer. There is gossip here in 
abundance, but it is wholly free from scandal. 





MR. SHORTHOUSE’S NEW TALE.* 


Mr. SHortHovssE has written nothing since John Inglesant so 
good as this little tale, though, of course, it cannot fairly be 
compared with the high effort of imagination by which he 
gained his literary fame. The Countess Eve is a slight story, 
without any of the historical substance which, thoroughly 
penetrated as it was with a great power of imaginative vision, 
gave its chief interest to the longer tale. Nevertheless, it is a 
remarkable little story, dealing with the mystical aspects 
of temptation in a manner which, though perfectly pure 
and free from any kind of dangerous fascination, pro- 
duces a profound impression on the reader’s mind. Mr 

Shorthouse has always a singular skill in conveying the 
effect of moral atmosphere. Not one of his tales, how- 
ever brief and slight, misses a certain charm of that kind 

But then one wants something more than atmosphere to make 
a tale, delightful as that is as an adjunct to other and more 
striking literary effects ; and here we have that something more 
in the vividness with which the tempter is presented to us, a 
tempter not, indeed, in the flesh, and yet not merely subjective, 
for he is perceptible to others besides the person tempted, 
though perceptible in very different forms,—in a relatively 
pleasing form to bim who is his victim, but in a form of 
ghastly repulsiveness to the friend who is so desirous to 
ward off temptation from the weak and wayward nature of 
his companion. But it is not merely the preternatural, or, as 
some would now call it, the spiritualistic element in The Countess 
Eve which strikes the reader. That is admirably done, both 
because it is vividly and temperately conceived, conceived so as 
to be in perfect harmony with the nature of the person tempted, 
and at the same time so as to present to the reader an agency 
quite distinct from the passions of the person tempted, and 
with a dramatic life and character of its own. But the preter- 
natural or spiritualistic element, if taken alone, would not be 
half so impressive as it is in its combination with the story of 
the moral deterioration which takes place in the mind of the 
man who is the object of this diabolic assault on his light and 
inconstant nature. The working of the evil purposes of the 
tempter on the fastidious but uncontrolled and delicately 
flexible nature of the exquisite French actor who is the 
subject of temptation, makes a really powerful picture, 
what is, in a sense, preternatural in it only adding 
meaning and force to what is strictly natural to all moral 
degeneracy. Let us first introduce the evil being who is, 
in a sense, the chief character of the piece, a Mephistopheles 
who is in general visible only to one of his victims, though on 
one occasion at least he is half-perceived by the other, and is 
discerned in all his hideousness by the fine violinist to whom, 
characteristically enough, Mr. Shorthouse entrusts the duty 
of a kind of earthly guardian angel. The two friends, the 
actor and the violinist, are supping with the Comte du Pic- 
Adam,—a middle-aged man who appears almost insensible to 
the charm of his beautiful young wife, the Countess Eve,— 
and as the violinist plays over a fine air which had delighted 
his audience during the play, this is what the actor,—already 
half in love with the Countess Eve,—sees :— 

“ The plaintive note changed into the clear, holy joy of a pure 
love that meets its fellow and is glad, and la Valliere’s eyes 
gleamed with a sudden terror indescribable in words, for from 
behind the gay, flowering screen, out of the weird darkness beyond, 
there glided a faint, shadowy figure and stood beside the Countess’s 
couch, leaning towards her as if to speak. Faint and almost in- 
definite at first, the figure became momentarily more distinct. A 
strange, absorbing feeling took possession of la Valliere’s mind— 
in answer, as it seemed, to a corresponding effort on the part of the 
appearance itself—an intense desire for a clearer vision ; for though 
the figure apparently concentrated its attention entirely upon the 
Countess, yet there emanated from it, so to speak, an indescribable 
effluence of temptation and attraction, luring la Valliere’s fancy 
to endeavour to see more clearly, to be better acquainted with 
what he saw. As the bewitching strains of the violin continued, 
and this mysterious intruder became more clear and distinct to his 
excited sense, it seemed to la Valliere that a figure, habited as a 
French abbé, was leaning on the arm of the Countess’s seat and 
whispering in her ear. It seemed that its presence was unper- 
ceived by the Countess herself, or by any of the other persons in 
the room; but after a few seconds of this strange intercourse—if 
such it could be called—the attitude and manner of the Countess 
changed inexplicably. She raised her eyes from the fire, and 
her look had undergone a surprising change. The hopeless 
weariness was gone, and in its place was an expression of startled, 
expectant interest and excitement, subdued and chastened, but 
real and strong. Did la Valliere deceive himself, or, in the soft, 
dreamy light across the tremulous motion of the fan, was this 





* The Countess Eve, By J. H.Shorthouse, London: Macmillan ani Co. 
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altered look directed towards himself? Did it say ?—certainly 
he interpreted it so to say—‘In place of stony indifference, of 
cold abstraction and repugnance almost, shall I not find, can I 
not find, the love for which I yearn—the sympathy and tender- 
ness—elsewhere? And if elsewhere, surely here.’ The glamour 
of a dream seemed to pervade the whole scene—the softened light, 
the leaping flame of the wood fire, the strains of the violin—and 
over all a sense of mystic atmosphere, within which all things 
seemed transfigured, a thin golden haze of soft light, in which la 
Valliere’s face and slight figure became more attractive and the 
loveliness of the Countess more lovely still; and always, in la 
Valliere’s eyes, the figure by the couch became clearer and more 
clear, till at last it turned its face directly towards the young man, 
and the eyes met his with a quite friendly, confidential gaze. It 
was certainly the figure of a French abbé, but the expression of 
the face was such as no French abbé—no, nor any other man—had 
ever displayed. For the moment it was that of an almost amiable 
suavity—almost, because the peculiarity of the face consisted in 
the conviction that the sight of it produced, that any expression 
it might wear was only for a moment; that any amiable or 
pleasing expression especially was but the result of effort, the 
mere masque of an actor, not the result of amiability itself. It 
was an expression instinct with a sense of change, infinitely 
fugitive, protean, indicating nothing, it seemed, so much as an 
indefinite capacity, which, in whatever direction it might tend, 
was certainly not suggestive of good. This sense of change ex- 
tended even to the features, so that no man could have positively 
defined them even to himself, much less have conveyed any idea of 
them to others. The most that could be said of them was, that 
they conveyed a general impression of power and of a certain 
distinction; not exactly, however, in the sense in which men 
generally understand the word, for it seemed to arise from the 
fact that the origin was indefinite and immaterial rather than as 
springing from matter or as born of race. The friendly gaze, if it 
were friendly, penetrated into la Valliere’s nature as no human 
gaze had ever done before. Every thought of his heart, to the 
very depths of his being, seemed familiar to this strange influence 
and responsive to its call. Every tendency and facility which 
human frailty uses or suggests, every leaning of human life to the 
side of enjoyment, seemed to awake and to respond. ‘ Be bold,’ 
it seemed to say. ‘Carry out your own theory of life. Enjoy, 
prove all things. Test the powers that have been given you, 
doubtless for use, by a beneficent Providence. Above all things 
be bold.’ La Valliere was not frightened. There was not even 
any feeling of wonder or of surprise connected with the appear- 
ance of this figure. What was produced was merely a sense of 
added power and a fresh life in every faculty and desire, of 
supreme luxury in the quickened perception of the shadowy room, 
of the glowing fire, of the dulcet music, above all of that lovely 
face and figure leaning forward from the large settee, with its 
background of fantastic screen, and the wonderful, entrancing look 
of the violet eyes. The strange, intruding figure with its intense 
individuality, seemed to shrink into the background and to wish to 
be forgotten. Perhaps its work was done.” 

That picture of a tempter who pours all his direct inspira- 
tions of evil into the purer of the two natures which he desires 
to bring to destruction, while he only encourages the less pure 
nature to follow its own impulses, and gives it a new sort of con- 
fidence in its own powers, is very originally conceived, and 
possesses a kind of subtlety which is wanting entirely even in 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles. But still more powerful, perhaps, is 
the picture of the effect which daily yielding to temptation 
of this sort has upon the naturally refined and fastidious but 
also selfish nature of La Valliere. As is usual with him, Mr. 
Shorthouse insists on the elevating influence of stateliness and 
historic associations. La Valliere finds the splendour, the cere- 
mony, the stately associations of the Count’s chdteau exerting 
over him a subduing influence which prevents him from being 
“bold” in the sense in which the tempter wishes to make him 
bold. And at length he becomes impatient of this subduing 
influence :— 

“La Valliere was stifled and constrained within the solemn, 
stately walks and shaded alleys of this decorous, princely garden 
—a type, as it might well be thought, of what reserved and 
virtuous life might seem to him to be. The very beauty of such 
a life oppressed him. It was to him as though the very dust and 
stain of daily, reckless life, with all the sorrow and the soil which 
such a life may bring—will surely bring—was to be chosen before 
such a decorous, decent life as this, surrounded and protected as it 
was by this stateliness, this beauty and refinement ; the loveliness 
of the Countess even seemed to lose something of its charm. She 
was still above him and out of his sphere. A wild, degraded, 
selfish desire took possession of him, a passionate longing to see 
her elsewhere, in common, vulgar life, amid sordid and tawdry 
surroundings, and people far beneath her, of whose existence she 
had hitherto perhaps scarcely dreamed; to bring her down to his 
level, nay, beneath it ; to possess her with the friendly familiarity 
which such a life allows. The adventures and scenes in which, 
night after night, he took his part upon the stage, suggested to 
him incidents and embarrassing situations without number. He 
fancied this lovely, stately creature involved in such situations 
and scenes. His imagination revelled in them with an ever- 

increasing zest. In every such scene his own lower nature played 


a principal part, found a sensual and an unclean gratification. 
Satan stood at his right hand.” 


That passage shows a very deep insight into the degeneracy 


which temptation habitually yielded to brings ever y 
natures of fine grain. La Valliere would not haye . 
drawn into this passion for the Countess Eve, had he nok fe 
her beauty, and purity, and her perfect impersonation of - 
most refined and stately life most profoundly ; and P 
though that is what has drawn him to her, that is just a 
he wants to deprive her of, before he can give expression to his 
unhallowed passion. Mr. Shorthouse has touched there th 
very core of evil in the man’s heart. E 

We do not think that the tale of the Count of Pic. 
Adam’s early tragedy is at all equal to the main sub. 
ject of this book. The description of the love of the Count 
and the Abbess is vaguely romantic and quite ineffective. 
But there is one more touch of great originality in the story 
to which we will only briefly refer. We mean the i 
account of the way in which the miserable little Mg, 
who is the scandal-monger of the story rises in tone, when 
at the Marquis’s own table, and conscious. of his duties 
both as a host and as a member of the caste to which the 
Countess belongs, La Valliere confides to him his desire to 
carry out his purpose of bringing the Countess down to 4 
level in which he will feel himself her equal. La Valier’, 
dinner with the Marquis is conceived and described as only a 
man of genius could have conceived and described it. 

In spite, therefore, of a thread of rather commonplace 
romance in this little tale, the story is quite worthy of the 
author of John Inglesant, in the same sense in which we 
may say that Janet’s Repentance is worthy of the author of 
Middlemarch. 





IMPERIAL GERMANY.* 


“ GeRMANY ” has become so large and potent, that it requires 
an effort to realise what it was thirty years ago,—a thing of 
“shreds and patches,” the loosest Confederation the world ever 
saw, the fertile field for foreign intrigue, its name a “geo. 
graphical expression,” almost as much as that of Italy in 1815, 
One generation has sufficed to set up a single Imperial ruler 
over all strictly German lands except those under Austrian 
sway, to knit the whole together, to exclude foreign intrigue, to 
provide a mighty Army, and create a respectable Navy. The 
dreams of poets, song-writers, and statesmen have been realised 
by methods and in a manner which none of them foresaw; and 
although these were violent and practical, the idealist can, if 
he pleases, still point to the result asa triumph. In many 
respects it is the most astonishing, certainly the most 
dramatic event which has occurred in our time, this 
revival—or, rather, creation—of a real German Empire, 
very different from that which called itself “Holy Roman” 
for so many hundred years, and from its mumbling 
successor invented by the Congress of Vienna. All are, 
or should be, deeply interested in the new birth, the 
eighteen-years-old Empire, in what it is and whether it is 
likely to endure. Mr. Sidney Whitman is extremely anxious 
to increase such interest as may be felt, and his book on 
Imperial Germany, the latest report upon that country, may 
afford some help to those who desire an answer to these vital 
questions. Fairly written, succinct, suggestive, it does not 
omit the black shadows which dog the steps of the great 
as well as the small; full, without pretending to be exhaustive, 
it is devoted more to moral and intellectual than material 
aspects, and, on the whole, may be read with profit by the 
general reader. 

It does not alter the popular notion that the. strength of 
Germany under an Emperor is still mainly lodged in Prussia 
and things Prussian. In other words, the nucleus of that 
powerful and flexible system which has been extended with 
more or less effectiveness all over the Fatherland, was made, 
or, rather, grew up, in the Northern region. This is not the 
same as saying that all the forces originated in Prussia, for 
neither Stein nor Scharnhorst were Prussians, although Kant, 
with his “ categorical imperative, the call of duty to be per 
formed,” was a born subject of Frederick the Great; but it 
means that in the realm of the Hohenzollerns the great ideas 
and principles which have prevailed and made the Empire, 
were rapidly assimilated and vitalised. The ultimate shaping 
of the adequate energies was the work of Prussia, where, for 
example, Von Moltke, the Mecklenburger, found a home and 
a field for the exercise of his genius. The longing for unity 











* Imperial Germany: a Critical Study of Fact and Character, By Sidney 
Whitman. London: Triibner and Co, 
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felt and expressed in all parts of the Fatherland, but in | 
hal only did it take that practical form, substance, and | 
obility which are essential to the triumph of ideas. More 
. Jess, perhaps less rather than more, yet still in a very 
\ : and visible degree, the spirit which animated the mixed 
Prussian folk—for they are not pure German—has in the 
last twenty years permeated the several States, and is at 
this moment the cement of the Empire. To take one familiar 
example. Consider how vastly the fighting power of the 
gouth German States has been enhanced since 1866, when 
they came within the range of Prussian methods. The 
rigorous yet elastic system, applied for the first time in 1867, 
made the South Germans in three years excellent soldiers, 
and the German Army became solid all through. It is now 
more so than ever. So in other matters. The Empire, in the 
end, Will be something different from the Monarchy: but the 
life of it for a long time will be Prussian thoroughness, and 
when that is exhausted, the Empire itself will crumble away. 


To maintain it isa stupendous task. Apart from the perils of 
anexternal shock, and the disadvantages of a geographical posi- 
tion open, naturally, to all the winds of violence, the internal 
forces tending to disintegration are far from contemptible. Mr. 
Whitman, fresh from the study of his problem, puts and 
answers a crucial question,—“ Is Germany’s greatness,” he asks, 
“a plant of recent and tender growth that requires constant 
care in order to enable it to develop in the future and stand 
on its own merits, a bulwark to the civilisation of Europe ?” 
And the answer is,—‘‘ We think it is.” So far, there is no 
strong reason to suppose that the work cannot and will not be 
done; but if it is done, the toil of contending with the influences 
which operate ceaselessly towards a fracture of the fabric must 
be equally continuous and more energetic. The Democrats 
and Socialists are not the only enemies of Unity and Empire. 
The chasms between classes, noble and not noble, middle and 
inferior ; the survival of the political bias which bears the name 
of “particularismus ;” the religious differences, partially yet 
not wholly healed, and strangely almost ignored by Mr. Whit- 
man; even the persistent efforts of those who are enamoured 
of British institutions, are chronic dangers besetting the 
Empire which is the synonym of “Germany’s greatness.” 
That the Imperial Government strives steadfastly against all 
these centrifugal forces is evident enough; but it does so, in 
the main, by means of what is called paternal rule exerted in 
all directions to an extent which Britishers cannot comprehend; 
and the question really is—How long will obedience to Kant’s 
“categorical imperative ” enable the Germans to endure the 
sacrifices imposed by the military system, and the substitu- 
tion of State interference and State direction for responsible 
government by party, or otherwise, and that kind of individual 
freedom which found a home in these islands? Judging from 
Mr. Whitman’s presentment of the whole case, and our own 
observation, we conclude that, at present, the centralising and 
dominant force is too wise and too strong for all its adver- 
saries, especially as they cannot combine, and that this con- 
dition, coupled with abiding and redoubtable foreign menaces, 
coming from opposite sides, will keep the Empire, and the 
Unity it represents, firm on its base, and, so far, a bulwark to 
civilisation. 

It would be impossible to touch even on all the large ques- 
tions affecting the problem which are dealt with in this book. 
We must pass by the interesting, though not always accurate, 
essay on the Army; the vigorous onslaught on the much-con- 
demned “ Philistine,” who is not unknown in other lands; the 
instructive chapter on “ Commerce and Manufactures,” which 

hardly tells in favour of the moral side of the German indus- 
trial; the disquisition on “ Womankind and Family Life ;” 
and the account of the “ Aristocracy,” a misnomer for the 
noblesse, which, whatever its poverty and faults, has set 
so bright an example in, and done so much for, the 
Army. Mr. Whitman may well ask whether German 
Unity would have come about had it not been for the 
splendid staff of poor but conventionally noble officers who 
have for generations devoted their lives unselfishly to the pro- 
fession of arms and the service of the State. They form, 
however, only a part, if the main part, of that corps of officers, 
Royal, noble, and middle class, which, being continuous, is 
Practically the Army; and their conduct and bearing is all 
the more admirable because merit governs promotion, and a 
man’s career depends on the abilities he possesses. Von 
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out of the war a Captain only; and Mr. Whitman met 
a grisly-haired Count of the Holy Roman Empire, whose 
family figured in the Almanach de Gotha, who was still 
leading a company, and was “the oldest Captain in the 
Prussian Army,”—his fitness having led him no further. 
Nor in the Army alone does the iron rule obtain. “From the 
moment responsibility attaches to a post,” writes our author, 
“class privileges count for nothing; and whether in the army, 
in the civil service, or in any other walk of public life, untitled 
merit takes precedence of the highest birth.” If that is a little 
too strong, it expresses, nevertheless, a reality. From Mr. 
Whitman’s conclusions we may extract the following passage, 
which reflects his view of the bright and solid side of German 
life :— 

“We have found a nation on a high level of education, and of 
healthy material prosperity, and whose best sons are imbued with 
a rare ideality of aim and purpose. The people are animated by 
a sense of duty, and an earnest devotion to work, which are hardly 
to be surpassed in the world. In this sentiment every difference 
of creed and party is submerged, until it becomes a paramount 
law of ethics of universal practical application. We see this par- 
ticularly in the honesty of the administration of the country as 
well as in the high standard of rectitude and honour observable 
in all the educated—notably the professional classes. It is the 
moral force underlying all this that is more instructive than any 
outward success which is merely a result.” 





POLLOCK’S “LAW OF TORTS.”* 
[FIRST NOTICE.| 
Mr. Poutock is a distinguished member of the school 
represented by Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Justice Stephen, 
Professor Holland, Mr. Digby, and Mr. Justice Holmes, who 
within the last twenty-five years have laboured at the revival 
in England and in America of legal literature. Their efforts 
have been crowned with extraordinary success. From the 
days of Blackstone till the appearance of Maine’s Ancient 
Law, legal writers had produced not a book which added to 
the literary wealth of England. The authors we have men- 
tioned differ in many respects. But they have all, consciously 
or unconsciously, aimed at giving to the study of law its proper 
position. They have all sought to produce works treating of 
legal speculation in the same way in which authors of eminence 
have long been accustomed to deal with every other subject 
which can interest mankind. The creators of the legal revival 
have applied to the elucidation of law the literary skill, 
the historical knowledge, the scientific ideas of the day. 
They have done little less than open to the world a new pro- 
vince of speculation, and add a new province to the domain 
of English letters. This school have made law at once 
truly scientific and truly popular. They have made it 
scientific, because they have explained legal problems by aid 
of all the best knowledge of the age. They have made it 
“popular” in the best sense of that much-abused term, 
because scientific treatment of law—that is, treatment based 
on knowledge and thought—is the only mode of treatment 
which makes it possible to answer the questions raised by the 
study of law in a manner which is intelligible to thoughtful 
readers without acquaintance with legal technicalities. Among 
the younger writers who have helped on this creation of a 
new literature, Mr. Pollock is the most eminent. He is a 
man of letters, and has shown in more departments than 
one his high gifts as a writer. He is a philosophic thinker, 
as is apparent to any one who has studied his treatise on 
Spinoza. He is an acute and subtle lawyer who, in addition 
to legal acumen, possesses rare powers of exposition. His 
short essay on the Land Laws is in its way a masterpiece ; 
it deals with the most crabbed portion of English law; yet it 
makes the outline of the topie perfectly intelligible to any 
well-educated layman, whilst it gives views on the history 
of the law of real property which are well established by 
historical investigation, but are scarcely as yet fully mastered 
by many men who for practical purposes are sound enough 
lawyers. It is, however, natural that a book belonging to the 
“ Citizen Series,” and therefore avowedly addressed to a general 
audience, should not attract as much attention as it deserves 
from practitioners who nevertheless might greatly clear up 
their own conceptions of English law by studying its pages. 
The Law of Torts is addressed as much to lawyers as to 
laymen; its topic is one of daily interest. It is, of 
course, a book of principles rather than a work of elabo- 








Moltke’s brother-in-law and aide de camp in 1870, came 


* The Law of Torts, By Frederick Pollock, London: Stevens and Sons. 1887. 
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rate detail; it does not pretend to be a digest of cases. 
But it will command the attention and gain the confidence 


of every practising lawyer who cares to pursue a rational 


study in a rational manner, and who aspires to solve legal 
problems by something more satisfactory than the rule- 
of-thumb. The book, in fact, exhibits all the qualities which 
distinguish its author,—his literary skill, his philosophic 
thoughtfulness, and his legal subtlety. 
Let us look first at a point which concerns greatly the mass 
of our readers,—the literary quality of Mr. Pollock’s work. 
His Law of Torts is, what very few English law works can 
pretend to be, a “book” in the true literary sense of that 
word. Toa printer, indeed, a book consists of printed pages 
bound together and offered for sale. In this sense of the 
word, Smith’s Leading Cases, Williams’s Saunders, and even 
Addison on Torts—the worst legal treatise in the English 
language, unless Addison on Contracts be considered to have a 
fairer claim to the pre-eminence of badness—and all the 
thousand tomes which fill the libraries of Lincoln’s Inn and 
the Temple, may lay claim to be “books.” But any one 
who knows what literature really is will no more admit 
that a lot of pages bound together, and even of pages 
which contain useful information, constitute a book, than 
any man of sense will concede that a lot of bricks and timber 
(even of the best quality) piled planlessly together will con- 
stitute a house. Nor is the mere presence of some sort of 
plan enough to turn printed matter, and printed matter of 
value, into a book. The Law Reports provide information 
which to lawyers is inestimable. Their volumes contain the 
substance out of which treatises can be created. We speak of 
these Reports with a respect which borders on affection. 
But we utterly deny that a volume of Reports is a book in 
the same sense in which we apply the expression to Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, Maine’s Ancient Law, or Pollock’s Law 
of Torts. A book is a creation of thought; it has a proper 
form of its own; it must have a beginning, middle, and end; 
it must be inspired by some one or more guiding ideas. This 
is true of even the lowest form of book; it applies to the last- 
published three-volume novel as truly as to The Wealth of 
Nations or to a play of Shakespeare. But if some sort 
of form and shape is required in order to turn printed 
matter into a book, no book even can claim a_ place 
in literature which has not a spirit and individuality of its 
own. The writer’s own soul must have passed into it. It 
ought to be penetrated with the peculiarities of his character. 
It is “ spiritlessness,” in the strict sense of that word, which 
renders so many legal treatises flat, stale, and, though working 
lawyers fail to perceive this, in the end unprofitable. Who fora 
moment ever fancied that he could find individuality, character, 
style, in any of the score of volumes manufactured by the 
Chitty family ? This legal clan were not wanting in know- 
ledge, in talent, nor, it may be presumed, in personal vigour. 
But in their books nothing of individuality is seen. Noreader 
dreams of distinguishing one Chitty from another, or of 
asking what were the qualities of the writer whose pages he is 
reading. A succession, that is to say, of hard-working, meri- 
torious lawyers who have written on one legal topic after 
another, have made no single contribution to the literature of 
England. With Mr. Pollock, as with the new school to whom 
he belongs, it is very different. To no one who reads his 
books will he be a mere abstraction. Personal modes 
of thought and of expression are traceable in every page. 
Take these few sentences, picked out nearly at random, as an 
example of our meaning :— 

“To start from the simplest case, we may know that the man 
intended to produce a certain consequence, and did produce it. 
And we may have independent proof of the intention; as if he 
announced it beforehand by threats or boasting of what he would 
do. But oftentimes the act itself is the chief or sole proof of the 
intention with which itis done. If we see Nym walk up to Pistol 
and knock him down, we infer that Pistol’s fall was intended by 
Nym as the consequence of the blow. We may be mistaken in 
this judgment. Possibly Nym is walking in his sleep, and has no 
real intention at all, at any rate none which can be imputed to 
Nym awake. But we do naturally infer intention, and the chances 
are greatly in favour of our being right...... Now take the 
case of Nym knocking Pistol over a bank into the ditch. We 
will suppose there is nothing ...... to show whether Nym 


knew the ditch was there; or, if he did know, whether he meant 
Pistol to fall into it. These questions are like enough insoluble. 


tion as this—‘I did mean to knock you down, but I 
to fall into the ditch ’—would, even if believed, toy the ie . Mt 
apologies, and it would no less be a vain excuse in law.? =? 


Here, whatever you may think of the doctrine laid down, yo 
have as much raciness and individuality as can be well pra 
to the treatment of any abstract topic; and force of style ig 
here, as is generally the case, connected with vigour of thought 
The expressions cited, though their effect is a good deal spoilt 
by our inability for want of space to reproduce the Passage 
in extenso, contain as good a statement as can be given of tae 
true meaning to be attached to the term “natural cone 
sequences” of an act; and this statement brings into light 
the fundamental principle of all civilised law, that law-giverg 
and Judges have to deal with acts far more than with motives 
This, as ought to be carefully noted, is so not because law is 
immoral or unmoral, but because in proportion ag men’s 
ethical ideas deepen, they perceive with the greater clearness 
that the spheres of law and of morality are different ; that 
legislators and Judges must deal with external acts, and must 
attempt to prevent all action which is generally injurious to 
mankind; whilst morality looks more to character than to 
act, has its seat in the conscience, and is more concerned with 
character than with action. 


Here, however, we pass from our author's merits as a man 
of letters to his powers as a thinker. If there is any one who 
imagines that capacity for abstract thought and elaborate 
training in philosophic speculation are of no advantage in 
dealing with a special province of law, the least study of the 
book under review will convince him of his error. No portion 
of English law has been hitherto treated so confusedly as the 
rules which make up the law of torts. The best-known works 
on the subject—such, for example, as Addison’s treatise—are 
simply planless mazes. Mr. Pollock’s book is, considering its 
topic, a smallone; yet it covers the whole of the field which itis 
intended to cover, and it reduces the treatment of wrongs to a 
thoroughly intelligible scheme. This is just one of the feats 
which, though it appears easy when a man of capacity has per- 
formed it, is of itself not easy of achievement. Our author 
has succeeded because he has followed a course rarely 
pursued by writers of English text-books. He has, in the 
first place, investigated and defined the exact nature of 
his subject. We do not for a moment assert that his analysis 
of the “normal idea of a tort” is not open to criticism: 
the merit of such analyses is that even where not perfect, 
they excite fruitful discussion, and guide inquirers to the diffi- 
cult points which deserve consideration. What we do assert is 
that the ingenious attempt to give some precision to sucha 
vague notion as a tort, and to show the reader what are the 
elements which go to make up this notion, is the first step 
towards a scientific, or, in other words, a rational and sensible 
explanation of the law of torts. Mr. Pollock has, in the next 
place, devoted an infinity of care to the treatment in the 
general part of his work of all those considerations which are 
common to all torts,—such, for example, as the principles of 
liability, the persons affected by torts, the general exceptions, 
or, in other words, the conditions which exclude liability for 
acts primd-facie wrongful, and the like. This separation 
between the general principles of the law of wrongs and the 
description of specific classes of torts, is the most remarkable 
and the most valuable feature in Mr. Pollock’s treatise. Good 
arrangement is at least one-half of sound exposition. Order 
is often equivalent to explanation. Two results flow at once 
from the skilful and logical distribution of a legal topic, first 
into its general principles, and next into specific subjects 
governed by these principles. The whole subject is, in 
the first place, made visible, so to speak, as a whole. 
The specific portions which need separate treatment—in 
this case, specific kinds of tort such as, for example, 
personal wrongs, wrongs to possession and property—are, 
in the next place, treated both with a clearness and with a 
brevity absolutely unattainable by any writer, whatever his 
learning and capacity, who has not trained himself to place 
clearly before his own mind and before the minds of his 
readers, all the general considerations which apply to the whole 
of his subject. Hence Mr. Pollock has contrived in less 
than three hundred pages to give a perfectly clear account of 
all the special characteristics of the different injurious acts 





How shall we deal with them? Weshalldisregardthem...... 
The wrong-doer cannot call on us to perform a nice discrimination 
of that which is willed by him from that which is only con- 
sequential on the strictly wilful wrong. ..... Such an explana- | 


which are described by the law of torts. Let any one 
who thinks this an easy achievement, try without pursuing 
our author’s method to achieve the same result with equal 
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Jearness and in as few words. The effort, successful or not, 
7 aI certainly not diminish his appreciation of Mr. Pollock’s 
vill as a writer, and power as a thinker. 





WEBSTER AND TOURNEUR.* 

Amona the recent additions which have been made to the 
“Mermaid” series, the volume comprising the twin tragic 
masterpieces of John Webster, and the two sole surviving 
plays of Cyril Tourneur, holds an important place. Mr. 
Symonds furnishes an admirably written and well-pondered 
introduction, displaying, so far at least as Webster is con- 
cerned, his usual keenness of critical insight and intimate 
knowledge of his subject, though with respect to his treatment 
of Tourneur we are obliged to confess to no small degree of 
disappointment. Every reader of the poets will probably 
recognise, with Mr. Symonds, that Webster was, on the whole, 
the superior of the two. His melody is richer and fuller 
than Tourneur’s, his view more comprehensive, his intellect 
proader, if not more subtle and powerful, his command of 
tic imagery more imperial, his philosophy saner and 
riper, though hardly less bitter and sad, and his best scenes 
have an artistic finish and satisfying excellence to which 
Tourneur’s have no claim. Of that lyrical faculty which 
Webster shared in common with so many of his dramatic 
brethren, the author of The Revenger’s Tragedy has, besides, 
given us no evidence. Nor shall we find in Tourneur those 
priceless treasures of ethical thought which earned for 
Webster the title of ‘“noble-minded” by which his con- 
temporaries distinguished him. It must further be admitted 
that some of the excellences which strike most forcibly the 
reader of The Atheist’s Tragedy and The Revenger's Tragedy 
—their pithy and sententious single lines and phrases, 
apt illustrations, and ready seizure of analogies in the 
natural and moral world, for example—are manifest, in 
a yet larger degree, in the pages of Vittoria Corombona 
and The Duchess of Malfi. Yet, kindred as was the genius 
of the two dramatists in certain respects, there were radical 
points of difference; and if there was imitation, it was 
not on the part of Tourneur, as has been sometimes 
too readily taken for granted by his detractors, for the 
credit of priority of production, such as it is, belongs to 
him. There is the stamp of individuality on every page of 
Tourneur’s masterpiece. In ardour of moral indignation, in 
intensity of feeling, conception, and utterance, in command 
over all the resources of the language of vituperation, 
sarcasm, or satire, in spontaneity and savage earnestness, in 
superb expression—through the medium of a blank verse 
whose rhythm vibrates to every thought, mood, or passion—of 
the fiercest gusts of wrath or scorn, with undertones of un- 
fathomable grief, wild pathos, or deepest despair, in im- 
placable hatred of all that is base in man, and reverence, 
none the less real because oftenest implied, for all that 
is noblest. and in recognition of the immense power of 
evilin the world, Tourneur was, if Shakespeare be excepted. 
unique in his generation. Even if the purely esthetic 
merits of The Revenger's Tragedy were less considerable 
than they are, it would still have a kind of autobio- 
graphical interest and fascination for us,—for on its pages, 
even more than on those of The White Devil or The Duchess of 
Malfi, there is the unmistakable and indelible impress of deep 
personal suffering, and an exceptionally bitter experience of 
life. Isolation, the sense of unmerited neglect, lonely pain, 
baffled aspiration, nameless woe, blighted hopes, brooding 
discontent, weakness, and ennui are there; and in the linea- 
ments of Vendici we discern those of his creator,—distorted, 
indeed, but easily recognisable. To this great and original 
character, one of the most striking in the whole Elizabethan 
drama, Mr. Symonds appears to the present writer to have 
done somewhat less than justice. He charges Vendici with 
being a moral leper and fiendishly vindictive, and asserts 
that he is without elevation of nature. In general it is safer 
to listen in respectful silence to Mr. Symonds’s views than 
to impugn them rashly, especially when they are backed by 
awriter of such ability as Mr. Collins, the editor of Tourneur’s 
collected works. Yet we cannot help expressing a partial 
dissent, at least, from them in this particular instance. Of 
lust divorced from affection, Vendici nowhere throughout the 


* “Tho Best Plays of the Old Dramatists:” Webster and Tourneur, With an 
Introduction and Notes by John Addington Symonds. Unexpurgated Edition. 
London: Vizetelly and Co. 1858. 








play betrays the slightest taint, but, on the contrary, expresses 
the utmost abhorrence—too impassioned not to be genuine— 
at every manifestation of it. 
sole love, and he is even inclined, after her death, to “chide ” 
himself for the alloy of vulgar passion which had blended with 
his affection for her. He talks like one to whom sensual joy 
is almost unintelligible, and we feel, in the great reconciliation 
scene with his mother in the fourth act of the play, that when 
he says to his brother, “ Let’s marry her to our souls, wherein’s 
no lust,” his boast is a just one. 
bined with his keen and powerful intellect, quick observa- 
tion, and experience of, without personal participation in, 
the crooked ways of the Court, which makes him act so 
well, or rather overact, the part of the pander which he 
assumes, partly to test to the utmost the virtue of his 
mother and sister, and partly in fulfilment of his rash 
oath to the Duke’s son, Lussurio, to whom his extreme 
conscientiousness would not allow him to be forsworn. 
is to his credit that, despite his too reasonable distrust of 
humanity in general, he has the most implicit confidence in 
the incorruptibility of his mother and sister, and he therefore 
gives full play to his intellectual powers in his trial of it. 
confidence in his sister is amply justified by the result of his 
experiment ; but his mother is not so difficult to persuade, and 
his unexpected success with her is so unwelcome to himself, 
that he passionately reproaches himself with being “a villain 
not to be forsworn to the Duke’s son; 
leaves him with the promise to use her influence to corrupt 


His murdered wife had been his 


It is his very coldness, com- 


It 


His 
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and when his mother 


his sister, remarking that “Women with women can work 
best alone,” he bursts into the following exclamations :— 
“O, more uncivil, more unnatural, 

Than those base-titled creatures that look downward! 

Why does not Heaven turn black, or with a frown 

Undo the world? Why does not earth start up, 

And strike the sins that tread upon it? O, 

Were’t not for gold and women, there would be no damnation!” 
We are certainly unable to discover anything of the “ moral 
leper” in these utterances. As Webster’s Vittoria over-acts 
the réle of injured innocence, betraying her inward conscious- 
ness of guilt by her unblushing and scornful repudiation of it, 
so Vendici appears to us to overact the purt of pander, tinging 
his most seductive arguments with a subtle irony which reveals 
his own deep-rooted contempt for the allurements of vice, and 
employing language which could not but be revolting in the 
extreme to the delicate mind of his sister, Castiza. In like 
manner, though impudence is wholly foreign to his nature, his 
modesty and misfortunes combined having generated in hima 
confirmed sullenness of habit, yet, after fortifying himself 
with a magnificently worded invocation to Impudence, the 
“ goddess of the palace,”— 

“To whom the costly perfumed people pray,” 
he simulates effrontery so well, when he finds it absolutely 
necessary to the accomplishment of his designs of vengeance, 
that Lussurio himself is amazed at so extreme a manifestation 
of it, and administers an instant rebuke,— 
«’Sfoot, the slave’s 
Already as familiar as an ague, 
And shakes me at his pleasure. Friend, I can 
Forget myself in private; but, elsewhere, 
I pray do you remember me.” 
What infinite sadness and pathos, blended with unselfish joy, 
there are in Vendici’s words over his weeping and repentant 
mother !— 
“T’ faith, ’tis a sweet shower, it does much good. 
The fruitful grounds and meadows of her soul 
Have been long dry ; pour down, thou blesséd dew! 
Rise, mother ; troth, this shower has made you higher !”” 
As for his revenge, it is certainly sanguinary. Yet when one 
takes into account the unparalleled wrongs he had endured at 
the hands of the Duke, and that he and his sons were con- 
tinually heaping fresh injuries upon himself and his family, 
and that legal redress was impossible, one is strongly inclined 
to excuse the observation of one of Vendici’s accomplices :— 
“Our wrongs are such, 
We cannot justly be revenged too much.” 
One trait in Vendici’s character, his magnanimity, displayed 
in his declining to kill his enemy, Lussurio, unawares, for the 
noble reason,— 
“Sword, thou wast never a backbiter yet,” 


and in his closing speech, so characteristic in its mingled 
defiance, self-mockery, and languor of tone, in which he 
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refrains from disclosing the names of his accomplices, though 
more guilty than he, as their wrongs were less,— 
« And if we list, we could have nobles clipped, 
And go for less than beggars ; but we hate 
To bleed so cowardly,” 
has not, so far as we remember, received the notice of any 
critic. It is, perhaps, worth pointing out that we are not 
definitely told by whose hand the Duke’s son Supervacuo dies, 
though, from Antonio’s remark,— 
“The rest, ambitious who should rule and sway 
After his death, were so made all away,” 
it would seem that he was involved somehow in the general 
slaughter, receiving his death-blow, accidental or intentional, 
from one of his brothers. 


So far we have dwelt more on Tourneur than Webster, 
because his merits have been far less frequently and fully 
pointed out, than the more obvious if greater ones which dis- 
tinguish the author of The White Devil, The Duchess of Malji, 
and Appius and Virginia. Webster's wealth of noble thought, 
his equal command of the passions of terror and pity, his 
powerful and sombre imagination, delighting now in refined 
and now in sinister images, his melancholy grandeur, and his 
deeply impressive pictures of the triumph of lofty and heroic 
souls over physical humiliation and torture, have struck every 
reader of his tragedies, and amply justify his claim to rank 
second only to Shakespeare as a tragic dramatist. The great 
fourth act of The Duchess of Malfi, some scenes in which even 
Shelley is said to have thought fully worthy of Shakespeare, 
would alone have sufficed to establish the superiority of 
Webster to all but the great master. In compression, depth, 
and truth of tragic utterance, the short colloquy of Bosola 
and Ferdinand on the death of the Duchess is certainly un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable. And what infinite scorn for 
the empty consolation which the selfish and comfortable 
optimist is wont to offer to his downcast and down-trodden 
brother whose sufferings he is impotent or unwilling to relieve, 
or even to understand, is implied in the following dialogue 
between Ferdinand’s instrument and their victim !— 

“ Bos. Leave this vain sorrow. 
Things being at the worst begin to mend; the bee 
When he hath shot his sting into your hand, 
May then play with your eyelid. 
Duch. Good comfortable fellow, 
Persuade a wretch that’s broke upon the wheel 
To have all his bones new set ; entreat him live 
To be executed again.” 
Webster is greater than Tourneur because, while recognising 
with him the prevalence and the repeated triumphs of evil in 
the history of the race and of individuals, he sees, what 
Tourneur certainly does not see, that through pain, suffering, 
and humiliation, the soul may attain greater heights than it 
could ever otherwise have reached,— 


“ There’s no deep valley but near some great hill.” 


Webster’s pathos is of the subtlest kind, and is not absent 
from certain scenes in The Duchess of Malfi; but its peculiar 
power is, we think, more fully felt in The White Devil. One’s 
heart is certainly touched by the sufferings of the noble 
Duchess, and beats in strongest sympathy with her; but it 
hardly aches as it is made to do by reading the dialogue 
between Brachiano and his wronged yet still faithful wife, 
Isabella, in the first scene of the second act of Vittoria, 
And the words which Webster puts into the mouth of their 
little son, Giovanni, when conversing on the death of Isabella 
with his uncle, Francisco de Medicis, might well have been 
written by Shakespeare himself :— 
“ Let her sleep ever! 

For I have known her wake an hundred nights, 

When all the pillow where she laid her head 

Was brine-wet with her tears. I am to complain to you, sir; 

T’ll tell you how they have used her now she’s dead : 

They wrapped her in a cruel fold of lead, 

And would not let me kiss her.” 
We deeply regret, with Mr. Symonds, that room has not been 
found for the inclusion of Appius and Virginia among Webster’s 
selected plays, for though it does not contain any single 
passage comparable in power or beauty to many that might 
be quoted from his two great masterpieces, it has more unity 
of interest than either, and makes less demands on the 
intellectual faculties of its readers. The character of 
Virginius himself is admirably drawn, especially in the 


es . Rite: _ 
Decemviri the wants and sufferings of his soldiers, and th 
following line is very characteristic of the poet :— . 

“Make you us dogs, yet not allow us bones ?” 
In the following description of Virginia by her lover, Iciliys 
« Here I hold 

My honourable pattern; one whose mind 

Appears more like a ceremonious chapel 

Full of sweet music, than a thronging presence,” 
we have one of the most refined images to be found in Webster 
or any other poet. We should be glad to dwell longer on the 
merits of so great a writer, but the limits of space forbid ys 
to do so. 


MR. LEFEVRE’S “INCIDENTS OF COERCION.* 

WE are more and more amazed at the impermeability of 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and his fellows to the obvious conclusions 
of honest and sober Englishmen even after they carefully 
read his book. No doubt there is a “generous folly” 
in the air with which he is infected; no doubt Treland 
stands thick with riddles which seem the less soluble the 
more they are discussed. We need not enter into themt 
perceive that this book goes far to disprove its own con 
tentions. The author freely contradicts himself, a trick he 
may have learned in Ireland; he snorts defiance to law, and 
“trails his coat” for a free fight, if not at Donnybrook, a 
Portumna. He bestows much blarney on the clargy andthe 
boys, and is so intoxicated by the joy of faction, that he cap 
see no virtue in the men who administer justice. He appears 
under the spell of the nerve-disturbing climate. We have 
marked many sentences in his book which prove that, though 
he announces “ J think the contentions of the tenants can be 
sustained,” some other “I” has a perfect right to think the 
contrary. Meantime, does he seriously imagine that his bit of 
swagger in holding a meeting which no one objected to, has 
given him a title to decide on nice questions which will ‘tar 
the Parnell Commission even to understand? His few days 
on Galway cars, his regrettable interferences between “oo. 
owners” in one or two cases, have had less than no 
effect in checking the sad and stern advance of social dis. 
integration in Ireland. Is it possible to persuade philo. 
Paddyists of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s type that they are not 
a match for the astute managers of the Irish stage? Wits 
sharpened by Maynooth casuistry, politicians practised in the 
art of wearing a double face, play as they like with the errant 
Gladstone-baggers who see through Mr. Gladstone’s spectacles, 
and burn to cut down upas-trees in harmless hedgerows. Those 
who know the disturbed districts which Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has 
visited, and who have, moreover, that sense of humour in 
which he is lacking, can but regret his meddling, and be sorry 
for him personally. He has made two pilgrimages in search 
of truth; he has been crammed with half-truths and distorted 
facts that were just suited to satisfy his pre-judgment. His 
first mission was in 1882, at Mr. Forster’s request; and 
naturally the “village ruffians” held aloof. He heard, 
however, from the Archbishop of Tuam, successor of 
O’Connell’s friend McHale, that the “ No Rent” circular was 
“most unjustifiable and immoral, and the cause of untold 
mischief,” words which should have taught him some mistrust 
of its authors. Of course, he picked up in all quarters abuse 
of Lord Clanricarde, who is the “ Aunt Sally ” of Ireland at 
whom every one shies a stick. Lord Clanricarde is no doubt 
an “austere man” in the eyes of many people, including Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre added his efforts to 
inflame still further the generous wish of his allies who long 
to give away other people’s property, and especially Lord 
Clanricarde’s. A summary search for arms and treasonable 
documents at Loughrea interrupted Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
inquiries. Asa member of the Government which was doing 
these naughty things, he backed out of any responsibility; 
but before leaving Ireland, he held a private conversation 
with Mr. Burke, shortly after murdered in the Phenix 
Park, on the personal shortcomings of the Galway landlords, 
which should not have been recorded. We conclude that 
the principal fact made clear in this hurried tour is that the 
“No Rent” edict was irreparably widening the split between 
the new co-owners in land,—a split that might have been fore- 
seen, with all its revolutionary consequences, by the legislators 
of 1881, and of which that circular was but one of many more 
serious results. “It had greatly aggravated the condition of 











noble scene in the first act, in which he makes known to the 


* Incidents of Coercion. By the Right Hon. G, J. Shaw-Lefevro, M.P, 
; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1838. 
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the count ; 
for refusing to make abatements, and for pressing for 


» Glad tidings for the professional agitators! And 
et, with these vistas of a provoked agrarian war, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre was still anxious to “ consult. with the Irish 
jeaders,” and after consultation, to condone the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” and to identify himself with its inventors. 
The next chapter deals with Loughrea in 1886-87. In 
four years there had been great changes. The concessions 
and repressions of the Liberal Party had alike fostered 
the quarrel of the co-owners, of course studiously inflamed 
by a venomous agitation. The fall in prices of 1885 brought 
it to a stage when we were deafened by recrimination, 
and hopeless of the whole business. It was a ripe moment 
for political quackery, and our author found it opportune 
again to visit his Clanricarde-ridden friends. He complains that 
Mr. Hurlbert got information from landlords and agents, which 
ig true, though he consulted also the tenants and the priests. 
But from whom did Mr. Shaw-Lefevre get the facts which he 
trims so neatly for the English taste? A few weeks after his 
first visit to Loughrea, Mr. Blake, Lord Clanricarde’s agent, 
had been murdered in the manner lately so well related in his 
widow's evidence before the Parnell Commission. It is fresh 
jn our minds that this poor lady, wounded herself and sup- 
porting the head of her dying coachman, signed more than once 
toa priest who was passing, to come and help the man in his 
agony. That priest hesitated. He is one of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
entertainers and trustworthy guides in the Woodford affairs. 
It was a great holy-day—the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul— 
and Mr. and Mrs. Blake were on their way to mass at Loughrea, 
and were within a stone’s-throw of its street, crowded, because 
it was both feast and market day, when the murder was com- 
mitted. Loughrea is the chief town of Dr. Duggan, the 
Bishop of Clonfert’s diocese. At mass, while men’s faces 
were pale in the shadow of the deed done at their threshold, 
it is said that no word was uttered in condémnation of it from 
altar or pulpit. Now, Dr. Duggan is Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
guide, philosopher, and friend, the “ kindest and best-beloved,” 
andalso the “ most advanced ” of Irish Bishops. Let us hope, 
indeed, the most advanced, and that no other prelate exceeds 
him. Possibly no other prelate has such cause for dislike to 
landlords. In 1871, they of Galway yet held some political 
influence; one of their leaders, a Roman Catholic, too rashly 
said that “ priests should not meddle in politics.” No doubt 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s eagerness to “tell the story” of Lord 
Clanricarde’s quarrel with his tenants was inspired by Dr. 
Duggan; but the letters to the Times which followed made 
matters worse for all concerned, and went far to procure 
Mr. Joyce’s resignation and the contingent trials. The 
letters were well-meant, though strangely partisan; but 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is surely unjustifiable in his attacks on 
almost every official he came across. He is not uncivil to 
the “wicked Marquis” of his romance, but he has no words 
harsh enough for the Magistrates, the Judges, and those 
mysterious machines, “‘ packed juries.” An ex-Minister, he is 
80 “sair left to himsel’,” that he can relate with pride how he 
cordially sympathises with the promoters of that midnight 
meeting when the parish priest of Woodford wiped his 
shoes with the Viceregal proclamation forbidding it, how 
Mr. O’Brien, M.P., burned it, and Mr. Blunt remained so far 
in the background that he did not see these performances. 
The Crown lawyers continually offended Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
nice sense of freedom, and he is driven to journalistic slang in 
condemnation of “ bogus charges,” “travesties of legal pro- 
ceedings,” “ burlesques of justice,” &. We can imagine the 
“foreigners” at Father Coen’s “ hospitable board ” (he is the 
“Friar Tuck ” of the Pall Mall Gazette), listening to the yarns 
of “highly intelligent farmers” of that class who have lately 
exhibited their intelligence before Sir James Hannen: Mr. 
Evelyn, good Surrey squire, mentally appraising the value of 
the adjacent land at 6d. an acre; Mr. Blunt, a Quixote in action, 
butnotin aims; Mr. Hill, caring chiefly for “ copy,” all working 
towards good electioneering advertisement in England. There 
must have been some effort to forget Finlay’s murder and the 
ghastly mock-funeral led by Father Egan, of which we 
have lately heard; but in the good company of Dr. Tully, of 
the “ lead pills,” and Mr. Roche, the would-be hero of another 
Fontenoy, these “ incidents of coercion” made way for more 
agreeable ones. After a merry repast, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
“mounted his car” for Portumna, to find there “ every window 


ry. It was used as a justification by many landlords 





in every house lighted up with wax candles.” Mr. Henn, 
County-Court Judge, was to rehear the decision of two un- 
poetical Magistrates against “Proteus.” The Judge main- 
tained it, and hinted that poor “ Proteus” was actuated by a 
desire for notoriety. This was unkind, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
declares that “nothing more unjust has been done in the name 


| of law in recent times.” The “cruel judgment” having been 
delivered by this modern Jeffreys, who, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 


suggests, is wraped by the hospitalities of neighbouring 
landlords, a car is again “mounted” by the four English- 
men, in tumultuous hurry to get to Ballinasloe before Mr. 
Blunt and his escort. Another “cruel judgment” crushed 
this hope. The car was upset, perhaps by landlord machina- 
tion, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre only reached the railway- 
station to be foiled. However, under the protection of the 
Bishop of Clonfert, he spoke at “ considerable length,” and in 
“ strong condemnation of Mr. Henn’s judgment and sentence,” 
and left by the next train for England. But the next month Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre again “went a-hunting” at Loughrea. The 
moment was propitious for as illegal a meeting as could be 
desired, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre burned to be a martyr. 
“Eminent ecclesiastics” assured him that the Clanricarde 
irritation was acute; Government was carried on by Star- 
Chamber process, whatever that may mean in this democratic 
era. The meeting fell flat. The speakers were all English. 
The next of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s more striking “incidents ” 
was when he “blushed as an Englishman” to see Mr. Blunt, 
and to converse at length with him in his prison clothes. Let us 
hope that the “coat” so necessary to the feelings of the poet 
was not absent. 


We will not go any further with our author; his methods 
of observation are everywhere the same, and the results of them 
are fresh aggravation to the difficulties between the co-owners. 
The condition of Ireland seems to us beyond party skirmish- 
ing, beyond indulgence in personalities, alas! unrelieved by 
wit. Lord Clanricarde or a dozen other poor targets of land- 
lords do not affect the main points of recent Irish history. 
Even from this book we gather that there was no general 
quarrel between owners and occupiers till co-owners were 
invented. Nor would socialistic doctrines have been listened 
to, but for the organised and well-paid agitation set up from 
without. It is true that the country had learned but too 
well from O’Connell the uses of agitation. But how different 
was his! In one of the volumes of his letters recently men- 
tioned by Mr. Gladstone, we find under the vaunted shamrock 
on the cover, these words, in a letter advising Mr. Lucas on the 
line to be taken by the paper of which he was editor :—“ If 
the means be bad, no amount of good as the result can 
mitigate in the slightest degree the bad qualities of these 
means ; nothing could justify or palliate the perpetration of 
any temporal or political injustice.” 

O’Connell sought to liberate a people from religious and 
political inequalities ; the modern agitation is to ruin a 
class and divide the booty. When failure of a crop struck 
a blow at the agricultural interest, there is abundant 
evidence to show that the majority of landowners did 
their crippled best to meet it. When there came the fall 
in prices of 1885, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is bound to admit 
that, harassed as they were by moonlighters, the landlords 
met the fall “by not inconsiderable abatements of rent in 
the case of non-judicial tenants,” while in the following 
year “abatements of rent were far more general, were 
of larger amounts, and were conceded even in the case of 
judicial rents.” There remained, of course, a residuum of 
austere proprietors who were slow to understand the new rights 
of their co-owners. About this residuum, who might have been 
well left to arrange their contracts as best they could in the 
rush of other people’s generosity, a new disturbance was 
set up. Generous folly was at work perhaps even more 
in the Tory than the Liberal camp. “On their part,” 
to quote Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, “the tenants had not been 
idle; finding their demands rejected in Parliament, they 
met the emergency by combination. The ‘Plan of Cam- 
paign’ was a very acute and unquestionably illegal form of 
combination,—a desperate remedy to meet a desperate emer- 
gency.” We ask, where was the emergency, save to certain 
politicians who were responsible to their employers in 
America? No doubt they could ill afford, were they lay or 
clerical, to see Ireland pacified. We expected Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre to have seen further than the dust of the arena which 
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he is helping to raise. Some day he may regretfully perceive 
that he has promoted objects reaching far beyond the poor 
peasants who have moved his pity. Has he considered the 
consequences to which he contributes so eagerly, if not power- 
fully, of a discredited code and a wavering executive? Does he 
desire government for the benefit only of Woodford or Por- 
tumna or the Vandeleur estate, while the main interests of 
the immense majority of a people who in higher politics know 
not their right hand from their left, are neglected? Wegrow 
sceptical of sound rule by party in Ireland when we read 
this book. If there is to be an improvement in her social 
stability, it will be by adherence to the laws which have higher 
and larger sanctions than Westminster majorities. Of these, 
little account is taken in this volume. 
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Christmas in Many Lands. By Florence and Edith Scannell. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—We seem to have a favourable 
recollection, surviving from last year, of excellent work done with 
pen and pencil by these two ladies. Certainly the volume before 
us is nothing less than delightful. The first of the four tales is 
“Christmas in England,” wherein Dulcinea Ormonde and her 
aunt Lavinia pay a Christmas visit to uncle Jasper. On their 
way they are stopped by highwaymen, who turn out to be cousin 
Dick and a great ally of his, one Sir Roger. Dulcinea has been robbed 
of a little cornelian heart, an old gift from her cousin, and the 
loss gives occasion to some tender inquiries and answers. 
** Christmas in France” is a pleasant story of how a little Count 
dresses up as ‘‘ Jean Noél,” and does a deed of kindness to a poor 
peasant’s family; “ Christmas in Germany” has a certain charm 
of fancy about it; but perhaps the last of the four, which 
introduces us to “Christmas in Italy,” is the best. A set of 
Christmas stories would hardly be complete unless one of them 
contained the reappearance of a long-lost son or daughter. Such 
reappearance might not always be welcome; but Giovanni is all 
that a father and sister could wish. The illustrations are as 
delightful as the text ; prettier girls, more gallant gentlemen, and 
bonnier children have seldom been drawn. 

The Earls of the Village. By Agnes Giberne. (J. F. Shaw and 
Co.)—The “earls” of the village are tradespeople, and a very 
unhappy time they seem to have. Affairs finally improve, though 
not till one of the “earls” has killed his wife and run away. 
Otherwise, the story is a lively one, more so than the writer’s 
stories are generally wont to be. The dialogue is brisk, and some 
of the characters, notably Miss Jane, are fairly typical. It is 
distinctly a healthy village tale, with plenty of vigour and life 
about it. 

Up to the Mark. By Harriett Boultwood. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) 
—Harold Seymour gives us, in the form of a diary, a year’s ex- 
perience of a schoolboy’s life and temptations. With a little of 
the prig about him, he is yet a thorough boy of the genuine type, 
and his diary is a faithful reflection of all that is impulsive and 
best in a boy of his age. But we would ask the writer, does she 
really believe that any boy of from thirteen to fourteen years old, 
not decidedly above the average, could write such a grammatical 
diary, and use such smooth periods? Now and then occur 
sentences which no boy could write, and, indeed, they are hardly 
masculine. Not the less, however, does the writer show a quick 
insight into many of the ruling motives of a boy’s existence and 
sympathy with his feelings. And to do so successfully is an art 
not given to many. 

Pen. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat.” (Walter Smith and Innes.) 
—A pitiful story of two poor motherless little girls, who are left 
to the tender mercies of a dissolute father and a rough and kind- 
hearted friend, Sandy by name. Without him, they would have 
fared very badly indeed. But he is a fine character, a rough 
diamond of the first water, and does all that he can to protect his 
little friends. As a last resource, he proposes to the elder of the 
girls,—doubtless a very good idea, but somewhat too abrupt and 
strained. The history of Sandy’s devotion and the sufferings of 
the sisters is really pathetic, and one scene, that in which “ Pen” 
sits up for her miserable father, has much dramatic power. Mr. 
Mangles, the caretaker, has a certain comic pathos which is 
refreshing; he might, indeed, have appeared oftener if the pro- 
prieties of the plot had required him. There is true pathos and 
much genuine character in Pen. 

Alma Ryan. _ By Charlotte Mason. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—We 
cannot say that this is a pleasing story, or that the actors in it 
inspire us with any interest. It is certainly to be hoped that no 


they do, their conversation is most unnatural and gt 
would soon become unbearable. The style, too, is just the : 
to what it should be, presuming that it is meant for children, 
writer should understand by this time that the frequent habit 
dragging Scriptural quotations into conversation is to be gt: % 
avoided. The writer’s knowledge of children, if, indeed, she 
sesses any, should have prevented such a fault. It is dow 
bad taste, and children themselves would be the first to Dotieg 
A Song o’ Sixpence. By J. Jackson Wray. (J. Nisbet and Co 
This fairy-story relates the misfortunes which befell the people 


Cheeriland from the machinations of a wizard. The incident 
the song, the four-and-twenty blackbirds, figures largely, and i 


indeed, the centre of the plot. The tale should prove in: . 
to children, who, it is to be hoped, will not imitate the bad 
grammar which Mr. Wray makes his old folks use, or desire such 
unskilfully contrived names as Iphichuse and Aziplese, 

Swiss Stories. Translated by Lucy Wheelock. (Blackie ani 
Son.)—These most delightful children’s tales are from the 
of Madame Johanna Spyri. They are essentially for children, byt 
would fascinate older and less enthusiastic minds with their 
delicate romance and the admirable portraiture of the hard and 
poverty-stricken life of the Swiss peasantry. We have no Writer 
to compare with German and Norwegian authors in this particula, 
literature, and it is a decided want. The translatioy seems {) 
have been done as well as possible, and with a thorough sympathy 
with the aim of the original German, and thanks are due to the 
translator for her skill and pains. 

The Fisherman’s Daughter. By Florence Montgomery, (Hat. 
chards.)—A pathetic story of ambition, and the pride which goes 
before a fall. The heroine, a fisherman’s daughter, develops 4 
talent for dressmaking, and wishes to better herself. She 008 ty 
London as a matter of course, and there gradually wins her yay 
tofame. At the same time, she slowly but surely loses all filial 
affeetion, till, indeed, the climax is reached, when in the Presence 
of others she denies her mother. The remorse she feels for thiy 
cruel deed is instant and great, and the writer, though she hy 
somewhat strained probability, works out with much feeling and 
power the consequences of the denial. The story cannot compan 
in pathos and analytical skill with the writer’s previous storia, 
It is, indeed, but a careful sketch of character, and does nt 
possess any of that delightful study of the feelings and action 
of the young which distinguished “ Misunderstood.” 

Left to Our Father. By the Author of “Clevedon Chimes,” 
(Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—A pleasant little story about the 
troubles which happened to two little orphans. It is a fairly 
interesting story, and should interest all children with tende 
hearts. 

Our Martha, By Edith Greeves. (Wesleyan Methodist Sunday. 
School Union.)—A good story with a good moral, and one that all 
girls should read. Martha is compelled, by a fatal accident to her 
father, to go into domestic service. She has, of course, many trial 
and much unhappiness to struggle with, but having plenty ¢ 
determination and patience, she succeeds in becoming a go 
servant and a help to her mother. Her case may be said to hea 
common one, and her mistress a very fair type of a middle-agel 
spinster. 

The Ruby Necklet. By Beth Richardson. (Wesleyan Methodist 
Sunday-School Union.)—This is the story of a little girls 
temptation. And doubtless a ruby necklet would prove a great 
temptation to many. How Rose kept her treasure-trove, and her 
bitter repentance, will be found set out with due emphasis ani 
feeling. Little readers will find a good moral and warning 
conveyed in a simple and pleasant form. 

The ‘Saucy May. By Henry Frith. (Blackie and Son)- 
Lawrence Ernstone, the hero of Mr. Frith’s tale, is left alone in 
the world by the disappearance of his father, and then the tragit 
death of his mother. In the last he is nearly involved, but just 
manages to escape. He falls into the hands of a kind merchatt, 
who eventually finds him a situation as boy on board a trawler’ 
boat. We only follow his career during one voyage, but we thiat 
it not unlikely that if he experienced many more like it, his low 
for the sea would be pretty well taken out of him. The situation 


Frith’s readers are not likely, however, to complain of this. The 
book is certainly both interesting and exciting. 

Edwin Loyd. By Ellinor J. Kelly. (Wells Gardner, Darto., 
and Co.)—There is a good deal that is interesting in this aimple 
narrative. The family of a poor tradesman are left almost dest 
tute by his failure. In the belief that it is easier to get a livin 
in a city than in the country, they leave their little village home 
and move to Liverpool. But work is not so easily found. The 
pass through hard times before things become brighter. The 
account of their sorrows and privations is given with a great deal 





such persons as Alma Ryan and her grandmother really exist; if 


of grace and pathos. 


in which he finds himself are at times anything but pleasant. Mr. & 
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The first four numbers of the Universal Review, edited by Harry 
Quilter (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), are collected into a volume, 

hich, after the notices given in these columns of the Review as it 
_— calls for little more than a simple announcement of its 
we ication. The editor may at least congratulate himself on 
. fact that his enterprise has attracted attention. The new 
Review is not a still-born child, but a vigorous existence which it 
is impsssible toignore. Its form is not quite developed ; its voice 
times shrill, and almost inarticulate—(what could have 





Go). i son he editor to insert such an article as Mr.'T. P. O’Connor’s 
eople induced the editor to inser Age an a ic e = i at nee 9 a; 
ident « or Mr. Grant Allen’s foolish rhapsody on e eltic Race” ?)— 
» and ig put there is not a little to make one hopeful about its future. 

i For Abigail. By Silas K. Hocking. (Frederick Warne and Co.) 
the bad _Mr. Hocking’s pictures of cottage life are always natural and 
Te such yell-drawn. The scene of his last book is for the must part laid 

in asmall Cornish village. The hero of the story was left by his 
kie anj mother when an infant on the doorstep of one John Vivian, a 
Fermay miner. He and his wife determine to keep the child and treat it 
ren, but astheir own. They do so; and young Paul grows up in ignorance 
h their of the mystery which surrounds his birth. He falls in love with 
ard and the daughter of a farmer; but the father will not hear of any in- 
Writer; timacy between them, on account of the difference in position. 
ticular Eventually, Paul is discovered to be “a prince in disguise,” and 
ems t) the obstacles to his happiness no longer exist. The story is very 
mpathy prettily told. In descriptions of homely village life, Mr. Hocking 
to the is in his element. But is not Lady Penrith’s madness rather 
unreal? It seems almost a pity that Mr. Hocking did not con- 
(Hat: trive some more natural, if less original way, of bringing the 
h goes child to his humble home. 
lops 4 Filledwith Gold. By Jennie Perrett. (Blackie and Son.)—This 
008 ty isa pretty little story. The influence which his young visitor 
or Wai works on the rather miserly Jersey farmer is well portrayed, 
1] filial though we have some doubts as to its probability. When miserly 
esence tendencies lay hold on either man or woman, they are not done 
or this away with, we fancy, quite so easily. Miss Perrett’s story leans, 
he has perhaps, alittle too much towards the ideal. Still, the tale is 
g and interesting, and gracefully told. Miss Perrett’s description of 
mpare life on the quiet Jersey farm will have a great charm for some of 
tories, her readers. 
8 not The Schoolmaster and his Son. By K. H. Caspari. (Wells 
ctions Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—The simple annals of the old school- 
master at Sommerhausen form an exceedingly touching story. 
mes,” The scene is laid in the time of the Thirty Years’ War. Udalricus 
it the Gast, the schoolmaster, had several children, but his love and pride 
fairly were especially centred in his first-born. The young man, not 
ender content with the quiet village life, went to the wars, greatly to his 
father’s distress. But his going was not prosperous. On several 
nday- occasions he performed deeds of great gallantry, and yet by some 
at all strange misfortune missed the reward and honour due to him. A 
0 her curse seemed, indeed, to rest upon all he did. And when his 
trials valour at length brought its rightful recognition, wounds and 
ity of privation had brought him near to death ; he had but strength to 
good creep homeand die. Only his father remained to welcome him with 
) bea the same unfailing love. The rest, friends and relatives, had been 
-agel swept away by the plague. The story is told in simple, graceful 
language, and with great pathos. Perhaps some objection might 
odist be taken to the frequent Scriptural quotations ; but, after all, they 
girl’ are well in accordance with the pious, simple-minded schoolmaster, 
great whose faith alone sustained him through so many terrible troubles. 
1 her ee 
! ani CURRENT LITERATURE. 
nibs Life of the’ Rev. Stephen Hislop. By G. Smith, C.1.E., LL.D. 
(Murray.)—This is an excellent life of one of the most remarkable 
)- and successful of Indian missionaries. Mr. S. Hislop, settling in 
hen Nagpore in 1844 as a missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, 
- laboured there for twenty years, and founded what promises to be 
just one of the most progressive Churches in the peninsula. A man 
nae of tireless energy, a geologist, naturalist, and antiquarian, he 
ler’ explored every portion of the great province, and specially in- 
hint terested himself in the million or more of aborigines who still 
lone dwell, under the name of Gonds, in the hills and forests, and whose 
_ language he first reduced to writing. His preaching, in which he 
> ® was incessant, was for a pioneer missionary unusually successful 
—he made personally one hundred and forty converts—but his 
sreat gifts lay in founding and organising schools, colleges, 
tol, and churches, and he acquired such influence even among 
np the unconverted, that when the great Mutiny broke out, the 
a eagerness of his native friends to save him enabled him to warn 
ring the officials, and thus in all human probability to preserve the 
ome Province. Mr. Hislop was accidentally drowned in 1863, while 
hey crossing a flooded nullah, and his death was regarded by Euro- 
~ peans and natives alike as a grave calamity. Mr. Smith has 


related the story of his life with strong sympathy, and has 
made the best of materials inferior to those which he found 


<UH 


for the biographies of Dr. Duff, Dr. Wilson, and Dr. Carey. 
These were wise men, and Mr. Hislop, though he impressed 
every one he met, either was not that, or he lacked the power 
to express his thoughts on paper. His letters are poor and 
disjointed, full of a theology which attracts by its intense earnest- 
ness, but is otherwise of the narrowest and least instructed 
kind. Nor do we find in his political judgments either breadth or 
force. His notion, for instance, of forming a Sepoy army so 
diverse in its religious character that it could never mutiny, is 
impracticable, simply because such a force would in the hour of 
danger have no cohesion. Judging from this biography, Mr. 
Hislop was a man in whom force of character greatly exceeded 
reflective power ; and his deficiency in the latter respect, though 
it probably facilitated his success by extinguishing doubt, detracts 
from the literary interest of his remains. The book, however, 
conceals nothing and omits nothing, and is a worthy addition to 
the growing list of missionary biographies. 

The Church on the Sea. Edited by John Sinclair. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—The editor’s idea has been to supply “a volume of 
complete religious service for use at sea.” He has accordingly 
gone to clergymen of the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, and, as he explains, of “six other branches of the 
Church of Christ,” and has obtained from them contributions 
which provide a service for every Sunday in the year. The services 
are constructed on the model of those commonly held in Congre- 
gational or Presbyterian places of worship. They consist, that 
is, of a short prayer, a hymn, a portion of Scripture from the Old 
Testament, a longer prayer, and a hymn, another portion of 
Scripture, this time from the New Testament, a prayer of inter- 
cession, another hymn, a sermon, short prayer, and hymn, the 
whole being concluded with a benediction. We should prefer 
something more after the Anglican form, in which the congre- 
gation, with its responses, takes a prominent part. But the ritual 
which Mr. Sinclair follows has advantages of its own. He may be 
congratulated on the gratifying success which he has obtained. 
He has secured the help of many distinguished contributors, and 
the volume which he has brought out can hardly fail, we should 
think, to be generally useful. 

Pierce Gambit: Chess Papers and Problems. By James Pierce, 
M.A., and W. Timbrel Pierce. (Triibner and Co.)—That Messrs. 
Pierce should have dedicated these admirable chess studies to the 
Poet-Laureate, may seem strange to many, though few will doubt 
the excellence of the work, and the well-expressed and melodious 
dedication. The Pierce Gambit, which is first analysed, is a 
variation of the Vienna opening, “an attempt to graft the Muzio 
on the Vienna stem, like the Hampe-Allgaier.” It is undoubtedly 
a beautiful and suggestive opening, and leads to an even game. 
In the second part, the elements of chance in chess, sui-mates, 
and Mr. Biddle’s paper are discussed. The authors point out the 
mathematical nature of the calculations, instancing Mr. Biddle’s 
remark that “when exchanges take place, it is of moment to 
know the mean value of the pieces involved ;” a frame of mind, to 
say the very least, unchesslike. Part III. contains 134 problems, 
a very fine collection indeed. 

Tempted London: Young Men. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This 
volume is a reprint of papers which have appeared in the British 
Weekly. It abounds with strange, interesting, and, it need hardly 
be said, often very painful facts. It is not only the openly im- 
moral agencies that contribute to the general corruption. When 
a bank, for instance, places a clerk in charge of a suburban 
branch with a salary of £75, he having as much as £2,000 in his 
hands, it is distinctly exposing him to temptation. The chapter 
on “ City Clerks” is, indeed, a doleful one. When we come to such 
subjects as “ Drink,” “Gambling,” “ Impurity,’ of course we 
expect shocking revelations, and certainly find them. The 
gambling sore is frightfully prevalent. The law, apparently 
stringent in its provisions, is really ineffective. It hunts down 
a couple of lads who play cards for halfpence under a hedge, but 
allows gigantic schemes of betting to be paraded before the eyes 
of the public. Betting-houses are prohibited in England, unless 
they can shelter themselves under the easy alias of a club; but 
they are established at Boulogne, and are allowed to publish their 
advertisements in the sporting papers. One sometimes longs for 
a despot to put down summarily these noxious prints. If that 
cannot be, at least the advertisements of illegal things might be 
proceeded against. But it is not only the sporting papers that 
are to blame. Every newspaper that publishes lists of betting is 
guilty in a degree. Cannot they combine to keep them out ? 
About the theatre the writer speaks in no uncertain language. 
“ The theatrical calling is certain ruin, both mental and physical, 
to the bulk of the persons who embrace it.” ‘To send a daughter 
to the theatre for her living is in 90 per cent. or more 
cases to expose her to temptations presented in such guise thai it 
is impossible for her to resist them and to prosper in her pro- 





fession.” What has Mr. Irving got to say to that ? 
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Messrs. Prang and Co. (Boston, U.S.A.) send us through 
Ackermann, 191 Regent Street, some specimens of their very 
pretty Christmas Cards, which include not only the usual ideal 
children in innocent costumes, and dressed-up hares and rabbits, 
but very delicately executed landscapes, and some very beautiful 
autumn leaves printed in splendid colours. 


Messrs. De La Rue and Co. send us, as usual, their very attractive 
Pocket-Books, Diaries, and Calendars for 1889, which are in every 
respect as useful and beautiful in form as those of former years, 
and it is impossible to say more. The diary for the waistcoat- 
pocket is the most convenient in form published in London. 


We are in receipt of the Daily Scripture and Proverbial Wall 
Calendars, and the Monthly Diary (Bemrose and Sons) ; also a Dial 
of Daies, Wall Calendar, Pettitt’s and Blackwood’s Diaries, in various 
sizes and bindings, and Pettitt’s Library Almanack (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.), all of which are well and neatly got-up. 


Curistmas Numpers, Erc.—We have received :—“ Scribner’s 
Magazine,” “ St. Nicholas,” “The Century,” “The Art Annual,” 
“ Sunday Magazine” (“ Where the Dew Falls in London,” and 
“ Little Snow flakes”), “ Harper’s Magazine,” “Children’s 
Friend,” “Monthly Packet,” “English Illustrated Magazine,” 
“Girl’s Own Paper,” “ Boy’s Own Paper,” “ Atalanta,” “Good 
Words,” “ Illustrated London News,” “ Penny Illustrated Paper,” 
“Father Christmas,” “ Graphic,” “Yule Tide,” “ Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News,” “ Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual,” 
“Lily Tinsley’s Annual,” “ Judy’s Annual,” “ Round Table 
Annual,” “ Hood’s Comic Annual,” “Bow Bells Annual,” “Grant 
and Co.’s Christmas Number,” “The Bairns’ Annual,” and 
“* Figaro Illustré.” 
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“LIBERTY”! 
ART 
FABRICS 








“LIBERTY ’”’ Art Velveteen. 
Perfection and richness of material. 

| _ Delicacy and multiplicity of new shades. 

| Price 33 11d per yard. Patterns post-free. 

| “LIBERTY” Eastern Carpets 

\ and Rugs, in rich subdued 

Colonrings and most Moderate Prices, 
Ushak Rags, 5 ft. Gin. by 2 ft. 9in.... £0176 





| ‘ 1“ Carpets, 8 ft. by 6 ft 3150 
} oy | Ghiordes Rugs, 6 ft. by 3 ft 1150 
AND SPECIALITIES, | Carpets, 10 ft. by 7 ft. 6150 


Ilustrated Carpet Catalogne post-free, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LIBERTY & CO. 





Manufactory, Birmingham. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


HYDROPATHY, 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians 08. G@ G. CORKHILL, M.B. 


SMEDLEY’S. M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 


| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 

| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 

| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


MATLOCK, 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, w.c. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


Society’? says :—‘* The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two honrs later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
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Just viel, Sixth Edition, 


And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INF LF 
With Special Information about Spee (0 OLD Age 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS, FR aa 
_— ane - Iilastrations, Prive ls, cloth, ” &e, 
his little book can do only good int 2 
finds its way. I only wish I could get it inte scree hand 
heads of every schoolmaster in the Kingdom and 5 aes aa 
— sgh ——- is growing at such a Portentous rafts 
threaten to make us in another generati * 
the “eaarro cae — shortaightad y 
CHA' and WINDUS, Piceadilly, L 
and all Booksellers.” eee. W; 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, Jony 
Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W. 
London, W.C. 


OUR 
EYES. 


Browsryg, 


5 and 63 gut) 


Stran, 











NNS of COURT FAMILY OTR 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, L 


CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE, 


Grand Coffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Roo 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. The Central Halli, for writing, loungin { 
&c., is the finest in England. Hydraulic Lifts. Electric Licht, areas 
Water. Terms en pension and Tariff on applicationto F. H. BREWE R, Menges 


a 
| i AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARY, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practi 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sy, 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room jr, 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming Estat 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. é 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, Kg, 

For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th, 1889, 


™ overlook 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys hare 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the Loudon University uring th 
present year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, F 











ROSsALL—ENTRANCE SCH OLARSHIP EXAMINA 
Sed a will be held in APRIL, 1889.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 
eetwooa, 


S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,530 acres, 


Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 
ge LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head. 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken :—French, Germ 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. One vacancy.—Miss WILLS is at present 
in England, Letters to be addressed, ‘‘ Care of W. H. Pryer, Esq., National 
Provincial Bank of England, Okehampton, S. Devon.’’ 
GOHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile, 9 
KJ_ Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for, Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 

EGHAM, SURREY. 


R® for WOMEN, 
, PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 


The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 16th, Students must be over 
17 years of age at date of entry, and mnst pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on Thursday, December 20th, unless they have already passed an 
Examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition 
is £30 a term (11 weeks). 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further partienlars, apply to 

J. L CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


RIGHT O N COL L BE Ge 
Heap-Mastrer—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
HEAD-Master or CrvIL AND MILITARY DepARTMENT— 

FE, A. A. SPENCER, Esq, M.A (late of Cheltenham College). 
HEAD-MASTER OF JUNIOR DepartTMENT—D. OC. WICKHAM, Esq., M.A. 








AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


The School has a Classical Side on which boys are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, &c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work 
in which is specially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Coopers Hiil, or for business life. Tuere is aJunior D spartment for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding house, school buildings, and stat¥ of Masters. 


B® RKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Moderate fees— 

Rey. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders. 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 

) Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arrange to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in September, 18-9. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
C llege. 


REWERY PUPIL—To Parents an! Guardians.—A 
VACANCY OCCURS in a leiding Yorkshire Brewery for a PUPIL, in 
which practical and scientific brewing is taught, also muting, and every requisite 
to qualify the pupil to take the position of a Brewer at a good salary ; the locality 
is healthy, the premium asked moderate. References can be given to former 
pupils, all of whom. without exception, hold good appointments.—Ap,ly t 
BREWERY MANAGER, 11 Wenlock Terrace, York. 


LEWELYN DAVIES Birthday-Book, “THOUGHTS 





Head-Mistress, Miss 








“Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. | 


; morocco, 53 6d. 


Bd for EVERY DAY.” A few copies now remain. cloth, 4s 60; French 
Postage, 3,—Can be had only of KDITORS, Southover Honse, 
Worthing. 
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—— 
CLAPHAM, 


SURREY. 
ARISH of PUBLIC LIBRA 


RY. 

: GIVEN, that the COMMISSIONERS are abont to 
NOTICE is HER ETAN of the PUBLIC LIBRARY, at a salary of £150 per 
APPOINT @ to £200 by annual pryments of £10), with a Residence. The 
gpn0m (ristat not be permitted to hold any other appointment, or to engage in or 
we to occupation, and he must be prepared to attend daily during the 

follow any © ted for the issue of Books on loan to the public. He must be of 
MK Pe esivess habits. and possess a practical knowledge and experience of 
thoroug rc and he will be required to take charge of, superintend, and be 
Library Works he efficiency of the Institution.—Applications for the above 


sa ating age, late or present occupation, and accompanied by three 

i ’ + fa 

rstimoni Librarian,” and must be left at my residence as under, on or 

Appo 

Lr don Road, Clapham, S.W. HENRY BULCRAIG, Hon. Sec. 
pool ROYAL INSTITUTION SCHOOL will proceed in December 

ECTION of a HEAD-MASTER. Salary, £4004 year, with an anoual 
capitation the Hon. Secretary, Mr. LEWIS BEARD, 15 Lord Street, 
be obtained an applica! ions, to be followed by copies of testimonials, should 











OTR 


e to be addressed to me, and endorsed ‘‘ Application for the 
December 15th, 1888. 
TPAD MASTER.—The COMMITTEE of the LIVER- 
ON, L, tothe EL fee of £2 for each boy attending the School.—Further particulars may 





Liver inter than December 15th. The Head: Master is not required to be in 
op Holy Orders. 
teint Me <rN]VERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES 
anager NIVER (BANGOR). 
Bis g f MODERN LANGUAGES (French and German) to be 
FARY PROFESS pend, £200, together with one-half the fees guaranteed up to 
£2) more.—Applications, with 35 copies of testimonials, to be sent to the under- 


ater than Monday, December 24th, 
Ww. 


ith practi signed not } CADWALADR DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 





gen - 
: “4 Bangor, November 27 th, 1883. eens 

+ Raa MMHE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Kg Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 


siding in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, REVELVE a FEW YOUNG 

LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. ‘The arrangements are those of a refined 

home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 

OT Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
UGH~ and former pupils.—4l Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 

ane 7, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—COMFORTABLE HOME, 

> with or without instruction, and with every personal care, for GIRLS 

requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN, London Masters 


a . ° 
i ired, Students received for the Hastingsand St. Leonards Ladies’ 
MINA. i ete Address, “3B, F.,” 73 Broadhurst Gardens, South Hampstead. 
0ssal], — 


\ CERTIFICATED STUDENT of GIRTON COLLEGE 





MEY wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS in a private family. Second- 
MEN, class Classical Tripos, French (Paris), German, English, Elementary Mathematics. 
—Address, Miss C. M. JEBB, 43 Burnt Ash Road, Lee, S.E. 
iversi ee = a aS af = aa 
muh YOUNG LADY, late Scholar of Newnham College, Cam- 
a bridge. with five years’ experience in High-School Teaching, desires 
RMS ENGAGEMENTin London as DAILY GOVERNESS, to boys preparing for Public 
4 Schools preferred. Subjects :—knglish, French, Latin, Greek, Arithmetic, Elemen- 
tary Mathematics, Music, Singing.— Address, ‘ LEX,” at Horncastle’s Central 
Advertisement Offices, London. 
HE HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ANERLEY, will RE- 
PS OPEN on WEDNESDAY, Jannary 23rd, 1889, Physiography, Mathematics, 
Head: and German taught by Mr. A. SONNENSCHEIN, formerly of Bedford College, 
GLISH Crystal Palace, &c. Boarders received for Kindergarten, High-School, and 
erman, College Classes. Situation open and bracing.—Prospectus, &c., on application to 
present the Principal, Mrs. SONNENSCHEIN. 
ational ee [ae ee - 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Sr AW Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £59, one 
, 90 £30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889, Boys must be 
ecome under lon January Ist, 18t9,—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
JHEX, College, Abingdon, 
given are . 
of the ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 
a CAMBRIDGE (Double-Honoar Man) M.A., very successful and experi- 
EN. enced with above, have VACANCIES.—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 
aan | 
S° TTON KINDERGARTEN COMPANY, Limited. 
TRAINING for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 
over Prrswent—The Rev. O. H. W. TURNER, M.A,, Rector of Sutton. 
: the A Course of Training is provided for Ladies who wish to become Kindergarten 
the Teachers, 
ition Students are prepared for the Froebel Society’s Examinations, and opportunity 


is given for practice in teaching in the various classes of the Kindergarten and 
Preparatory School. 
ry. Full particulars may be obtained by application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, The 
Kindergarten, Sutton, Surrey. 
NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


~ T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
rst, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 
“On TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 respec- 


tively, Open to all first-year students, will ba offered for Competition in 
= SEPTEMBER, 1889. 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientifie and 


at Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be joined 
ed at any time. 
va, Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 


ments are made for stucen!s entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 

; for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

iss Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 











) 

“ _ six months after Christmas at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, will be glad to 
s TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild 
climate is desired. Peculiar advantages for students of the violin.—BUXTON, 
Derbyshire, 

he Beece CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOL'TENHAM. 
4 FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of Thirty-six, and Two of Twenty- 


four Guineas a year, will be competed for in DECEMBER.—For full particulars, 
apply to Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A.. Head-Master. 








n 

y INDERMERE.—Misses A. and E. SEELEY receive 

r BOYS between five and thirteen, and PREPARE them for PUBLIC 

4 SCHOOLS. Foreign teachers. Home comforts.—Address, Miss SEELEY, 
Windermere. 





sinc fill np FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 
AN 0 ARY 16th, 17tb, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


} ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
_——— 


Allingham (W.), Flower Pieces, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Reeves & Turner) 6/0 
Armstrong (W.), Celebrated Pictures at Glasgow Exhibition, folio .. (Virtue) 42/0 
























Barr (A. E.), Household of Macneil, cr SVO  ....ce..cccccecseeeeseessee ees (J. Clarke) 3,6 
Barras (J.), Under Two Shillings,cr 8vo ...(Army & Navy Co-operative Soc.) 1/6 
Barrere (A.), Argot and Slang, Cr 8V0 ..........ccceececceeeee cencceersenees (Whittaker) 10/6 
Basset (A. B.), Treatise on Hydrodynamics, Vol. IL., 8v0  .....0..ecceseeeee (Bell) 126 
Béranger’s Poems, selected by W. 8S. Walsh, 4to . (W. H. Allen) 150 
Bishop (W. H.), Brown Stone Boy, cr 8vo......... (Cassell & Co.) 2.0 
Bonvalot (G.), Through the Heart of Asia, 2 vols, hapmau & Hall) 340 
Bottone (S. R.), Electric Bells, cr 8vo .......... icieca tosekadesariadincoane (Whittaker) 30 
Bowling (J.), Brailsford, cr 8vo .... ....(Walker) 30 
Bradshaw (H.), Memoir of, 8vo............-..+5 (C. K. Paul) 160 
Browne (H. J.), The Grand Reality, cr SVO ........c.ccccecescceseeeeeceeees (Triibner) 7/6 
Burch (H. E.), Stella Rae, cr 8v0................06 ..(Gall & Inglis) 36 
Cameron (V. L.), Among the Turks, Cr 8V0..........cccccceccsseeesceseseseces (Nelson) 2/0 
Collins (W.), Legacy of Cain, 3 vols. cr 8vo........... (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Comba (E.), History of the Waldenses of Italy, 8vo. Truslove & Shirley) 7/6 
Conway (M. D.), Omitted Chapters of History, 8v0 ...........-..0..00 (Putnams) 12/6 
Croker (J.), Diana Barrington, cr 8vo os (Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Day (L. F.), Anatomy of Pattern, cr 8v0 ..........ccccccsessoceecessessseees (Batsford) 3/6 





Day (L. F.), Application of Ornament, cr 8vo .. (Batsford) 3/6 
Day (L. F.), Planning of Ornament, cr 8vo 
Dixon (C.), Our Rarer Birds, 8vo.....,..........++ will 
Donaldson (W.), Transmission of Power, 8vo ........ (8 

Douglas (J.), First Principles of Physiography, cr .. {Chapman & Hall) 6/0 


















Dykes (J. A.), Gospel According to St. Paul, cr 80 ...........cseseeeeee os (Nisbet) 6/0 
Frith (W. P.), Further Reminiscences, 8vo ............ ..(Bentley) 15/0 
Gibson (H. L.), Not Weary in Well Doing, cr 8V0.................:seeeeeees (Menzies) 3/6 
Gillespie (R. A.), Jottings for Juveniles, 4to .(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Goulbourn (E. M.), Three Counsels of the Divine Master, cr 8vo ...(Murray) 16/0 
Gould (8. B.), Oar Imbeoritance, S¥0........0000-00.--cescsesceseerseencnecese (Skeffington) 14,0 
Halliday (G.), A First Courze in Mechanical Drawing, folio. ......{(Spon) 20 
ee I NE cg. a censsacianedanndaanchausnascsaces (Nelson) 2:6 








(Blackwood) 2/6 
. (Spon) 3,6 
Maemillan) 4/0 
..(3. Low) 30,0 


Harrison (J.), Scot in Ulster, 12mo 
Hedges (R.), Central Station Electric ry 
Hiorns (A. H.), Elementary Metallurgy, 12mo 
Hugo (V.), Notre Dame de Paris, 2 vols. 8vo... 









Huish (M. B.), Japan and its Art, cr 8vo......... .e-+eee-(Fine Art See.) 10/0 
Hutchison (M. B.), Hymnos Quodam Hodiernos, cr 8vo ..............+-. (Bryce) 5 

Inderwick (J. A.), Side-Lights on the Stuarts, &vo ........ 3. Low) 18/0 
Ingram (A. H. W.), Biide of Dinan, cr 8vo . -(Bell) 2/6 
In Palace and Faubourg, cr 890 .............cecceeetseteeees (Nelson) 5/0 
Jackson (L. D.), Bulbul and Black Snake, 2 vols. er 8vo.. ..(8. Blackett) 21/0 
Kent (C.), Leigh Hunt as an Essayist, er 890 ...........ecceccecceeeeeeeeeeees (Warne) 36 







Kettle (RK. M.), Sisters of Ombersleigh, cr Svo. 
Knowles (N.), Tables of Calculations, 18mo 
Ki upp (A.), Metallic Alloys, er 8vo ... 
Lancioni (R.), Ancient Rome in the Li 
Lefroy (J. A.), Wings without Feathers, 12mo 
Lemon (Mark), Small House over the Water, 12mo 
Lock (C. G. W.), Manufacture of Sugar, roy 8vo .. a 
PE Ce AO TORI UD dein resins ssa ysnnaeesese-sadenncsancsonecnecsenel (Tinsley) 5,0 
Macnamara (W. H.), Law of Carriers, roy 8vo Stevens & Sons) 28,0 
Magnus (P.), Industrial Education, cr 8vo C. K. Paul) 6,0 
Mahatty (J. P.), Sketches from a Tour through Holland, 8vo_ ...{Macmillun) 10/6 



































Marshall (E ), In the City of Flowers, cr 800  ........4..scssseeeeeeeeeee scene (Seeley) 5/0 
Marvel, by Autbor of ** Molly Bawn,”’ er 8yo . (Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Mathers (S. L. M.), Key of Solomon, 4t0  ..............cccssecccesessesseees (Redway) 250 
Mayeaux (H ), Decorative Composition, cr 8vo.. (Virtue) 6/0 


(Nisbet) 6,0 
3. Low) 18/0 
.(Blackie) 3,6 
(Seeley) 21/0 


McCosh (J.), Gospel Sermons, cr 8vo ............ 

McCulloch (H.), Men and Measures of Half-a-C 
Miller (W.), Least of all Lands, cr 8vo 
Milton (J.), Shorter Poems, illustrated by S. Palmer, 4to 






Moir (E.), Through the Shadows, cr 8V0.......c0.00...ceseeeseeeeee ...(K. Stock) 6/0 
Mombert (J. I.), History of Charles the Great, 8vo . (C. K. Paul) 15,0 
WGC CE Tike Rely BONO sv nssesie ns < ccasicivasactscadcccscoven covnescness (Putnams) 5/0 
Munster (Countess), Dorinda, 3 vols. cr 8vo .(Hurst & Blackett) 316 
Murray (A.), The Spirit of Christ, Or 8V0 2.0 ....0....cccccccossecorseessecerses (Nisbet) 2/6 
Murray (W. H.), Daylight Land, 8vo......... (Chatto & Wiudus) 12/5 
Nordhoff (C.), Peninsular California, 800 ..............0.cecseceesseseereeees (Triibner) 5/0 


wee... (Redway) 10,6 
aasaii (Macmillan) 6/0 
..(Reeves & Turner) 2/6 
<esee cesee-s (Seeley) 21/0 
.(Field & Tuer) 50 


Philatheles (I. V. E.), Magical Writings of, 16mo ... 
Plato’s Republic, Books i. to v., by Warren, !2mo. 
Popplestone (J.), Lays of a Limb of the Law, l2mo . 
Rajon (P. A.), Memoir, &c., by F. G. Stephens, 4to . 
Rideal (C. F.), People We Meet, 4to ............ 


Robinson (A. M. F.), End of the Middle Ages, 8V0.............06.....0000e (Unwin) 10/6 
Sachan (K. C.), Alberunis India, 2 vols. 8VO ..........cceereeeees (Triibner) 36,0 
Sarasvati (P. K.), The High-Caste Woman in India, i6mo .................. (Bell) 4/0 
Shipton (H ), Dagmar, 3 vols. Cr 8VO_ ...........0.s0.cseeecceseecceeseeeees (W. Smith) 31/6 


Slessor (J. H.), Church of St. Swithum, Headbourne Worthy, 4to....Warren) 5,0 
Smith (E.), Foreign Visitors in England, 12mo0  ...............s00-00--(E. Stock) 4/6 
Smith (G. A.), Book of Isaiah, Vol. I., 8¥0_ .......+4... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Stanhope (Earl), Conversation with the Duke of Wellington ...... (J. Murray) 7/6 
Stebbing (G.), That Broth of a Boy, 16mo .(Jarrold) 3/6 
Stockbridge (H. K.), Rocks and Soils, 8vo .. (Tr aibner) 10/6 
Stone (H. E.), David, the Mar of God’s Own (Nisbet) 5 
Uwmlautt (F.), The Alps, 5vo . K. Paul) % 
Urlin (R. D.), Law of Income-TaX, Cr 80 ......0:c.cccceccessessereessareeses Deacon) 
Usill (G. W.), Practical Surveyin .-«. (Lockwood) 
Watson (J.), Teachings of the Prayer-Book, cr 8vo ....(National Soc.) 
When I’m a Man, 4to ..(Gritfith & Farran) 6,0 
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Whittier (J. G.), Writings of, Vol. L., er 8V0 oo... cee cecescceeeeeeeeee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Wicksteed (P. H.), Alphabet of Economic Science, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Wilson (C. W.), Jerusalem the Holy City, folio .............. ....(Virtue) 21/0 
Wilson (H. H.), Rig Veda Sanhita, Vol. VI., 8vo . (Triibner) 21/0 
Wilson’s Investment Table, 12mo .................4- ....(E. Wilson) 2/0 





Wilton (A. E.), On the Wrong Tack, cr 8vo ............... (Arrowsmith) 2/0 
Winslow (F, E.), Child’s Fairy History of England, 4to. (Stott) 6/0 
NATIONAL ART ASSOCIATION. 
FIRST CONGRESS, 1888.—LIVERPOOL, DECEMBER 3rp To 7TH. 
The President, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., will deliver OPENING 
ADDRESs, MONDAY EVENING, December 3rd. 
On following days, Opening Addresses in Sections by :— 
TL. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. WALTER CRANF, R.W:S. 
Professor AITCHISON, A.R.A, SYDNEY COLVIN, M.A. 
ALF. GILBERT, A.K.A. Right Hon. A. J. MONDELLA, M.P. 
Each Section will meet DAILY at the WALKER ART GALLERY, for Reading 
and Discussion of Papers by Royal Academicians and other Authorities. 
MemBers’ TICKETS, ONE GUINEA; ASSOCIATES’ TICKETS, HALF-A-GUINEA ; 
Can be had from Mr. JOHN DUN, Hon. Treasurer, at Parr’s Banking Company, 
Liverpool ; or at the Congress Offices, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
W. M. CONWAY, General Hon. Secretary. 
HENRY E. RENSBURG,), 3 
FRANK JOHN LESuI#, 5 10¢al Hon, Secs. 


ELASQUEZ and TITIAN. 
SPANISH ETCHINGS by R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 


THE SURRENDER OF BREDA Velasquez, 








HE TAPESTRY WEAVERS... a0 “és aad aaa a 
PORTRAIT OF ALONZO CANO er ee ons os 
THE GARDEN OF LUE one aoe “i + .. Titian. 


Sr. MARGARET ‘a ose ad ae fat <6 9 
ON VIEW at ROBT, DUNTHORNE’S GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, W. 
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HE REAL “CUP 0’ 


A perfect blending of the Choicest Brands of the highest classes of Fine 
Old Whiskies, in their native purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untam- 


YEARS 
MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 


A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 
NAME, BRAND, AND TRADE-MARK. 


O. 


OLD 


An exquisite blending—So harmonions in combination—So 
evenly balanced—So delicately toned—A flavour so rare—So 
tantalisingly pleasant on the palate—Possessing character 
so novel and so entirely its own that it may fairly claim the 
very first place among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
pronounce it “unique and unrivalled.” ; 

B. 8. is remarkable for its ‘delicious individuality of 
flavour,” mellowness and softness on the palate—“A very 
nectar”? in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or Jess dominated by one or other of the 


pered with. 


TWELVE 
AGE POSITIVELY GUARANTEED. 


B. 


BLENDED 


S290000000000 


ANRNRNRNRNANANANMNMN 


Whickies used in blending. 


Whisky of c 


Twelve Years Old ... 
Bight ,, Bee ee 
Five 


B. 0. 8S. is sold in Square 


eRe Bes Res Me- BeBe Be R-B-.) 


The Proprietors 


as is now presented in this special blend of B. 


PEASE, SON, 
mestinerony ee aaa, 


To sum up the merits of the B. O. 8.—It is a pure 
Soles quality—A blend of the highest class of 

Whiskies produced in Scotland—Of guaranteed age—Un- 

qnestionably the happiest combination of the most famous 

types of Scotch Whiskies ever offered to the public. 

.. 50s per Dozen. 


a sab Jiaes “eas ae 
Carriage Paid on Cases of One Dozen and Upwards, 
hite Bottles, labelled and cap- 
suled, the age being notified by a small label on each Bottle. 
Cases charged 23 per dozen, allowed for when returned, and 
1s per dozen allowed for empty B. O. S. bottles. 


are skilled Blenders of Scotch Whiskies; but in all the ex- 
perience of their firm, extending nearly over the present century, they have never 
been able to accomplish anything so fully complying with the most exacting tests 
0.8. They are so confident of its 
appreciation by Connoisseurs that they will send a single Sample Bottle, carriage 
paid, anywhere in the United Kingdom for 4s 2d, 33 9d, and 3s 6d respectively. 


AND CO., 


KINDNESS.”|SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND (Go, 


A VERY HANDSOME PRESENT, 
OUR 


CELEBRIT 


A PORTRAIT GALLERY, Ik 8: 
ries I., 12 Portraits, 17x 12in., elegantly b 
(17x iin.) from Special Sittings, by WALERY 3 
Monographs by Dr. LOUIS ENGEL,’ 2®8e0t Sing, 
Duke of Cambridge, Marquess of Salisbury, Sir F; i . 
Stanley of poxtm, sir oes | Mackonsio,Lady Lindsay. Right Heat Lori 
stone, Sir Algernon Borthwick. Mr. George Lewis, Si ili sae ee Wy. Glad, 
Charles Russell, Mr. Edmund Yates. * » Sir Philip Canlitte Owen f 
unch says :—“ Every month for the ridiculously small 
Fig a my "It — much to say that they aroie rye ° 
of art, faithful yet agreeable likenesses. Dr. E: "3 incisi 
sooomenentation. "+ Engel’s incisive pen Reeds yy 
aily Telegraph says:—‘‘ A new and highly interesti inats 
photos are soft in tone and the letterpress bright and pe ublication... Thy 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) says:—‘It deserves special menti 
predict a br lliant career for the new enterprise. No other monthiy Wo Tay 
can compare in brilliant get-up with this new gallery,” Y Detiodicg! 


NEWEST NOVELS. 


1, Every one who read Lord DESART’S “ LORD and LA 
(of which Four large Editions have been published since ite ae oADILLY , 
should at once obtain his New Novel, which is now ready, in 2 vols, wy, 138)) 


HERNE LODGE. By the Earl of Desart, 
's s ition of * rd an ady Piccadilly” i 

Bookstall. r 7% Ow on Sale at ore 
2. Mr. F. C. PHILIPS, the most rising of the ; 

«43 inn LOOKING-GLASS,” “ The DEAN and HIS DAUGHT I, we 
STRANGE ADVENTURES of LUCY SMITH,” have been, perhaps sa 
read as any Novels of the past year or two, has now ready, in 2 vols, noon 


LITTLE MRS. MUBRA Ms . 
which the Scotsman concisely describes as ‘‘ The Adventu f 1 
Widow in Search of a Livelihood.” ros of a Young and Prey 

*,* A 2s Edition of “ The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith” 
every Bookstall, 


3. KEPT SECRET, in 3 vols., is the title of 


Mrs. J. K. SPENDER’S New Novel. It is ‘clever and interest; 
itten’ ting” 
(Atheneum); ‘ powerfully and well written’ (Scotsman); * i ae 
flags ’’ (Morning Post). ( )+ “the interest never 
4, ‘ Readers of ‘ ANTINOUS,’ by GEORGE TAYLOR (Prof 
will not need a second invitation to read another novel en ‘one 
remarks the Glasgow Herald ; and attention is therefore confidently called .” 


ELFRIEDE. By George Taylor. 2 vols. 


8 Ligy 


OLD. 





Se 
Photographs 


Ss. 


SCOTCH. 
eet sty. 





45s ,, . 


is now on Sale a 


Established 1808. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling. on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 


“ We rarely come upon anything so excellent in current fiction as‘ Elfriede’ 
says the Scotsman, , 





The NEW ANNUAL, 
Sir EDWIN ARNOLD contributes a STORY for STATESMEN 
W. P. FRITH, B.A., ‘ a STORY for ARTISTs, 
F. C. PHILIPS a STORY for ACTORS, 
es a STORY NOT for the YOUNG 

eS a STORY for WIVES, ‘ 

zs a STORY for HUSBANDS, 

i a STORY for2SCEPTICs, 
To the New 


New York, and 27 KING 


ETHEL COXON 
JULIAN CORBETT 





THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY 
(LIMITED), LONDON, beg to announce that, as numerous Aperient 
Waters are offered to the public with marks, names, and designations very 
similar to those which are used for the HUNGARIAN APERIENT 
WATER (Anunyadi Janos), so long imported by them, they have now adopted 


an additional Label of their own, comprising 


TRADE-MARK OF SELECTION, which consists of 
A RED DIAMOND. 
This Label will henceforth also serve to distinguish the Hungarian Aperient 
Water sold by the Company from all other Aperient Waters. 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


Aunual, 


UP the LADDER;; or, the House of Thirteen Storios, 

Being the Christmas Number of TIME. 

—— — ag os for = BAR, for DOCTORS, for the COUNTRY 

or the T ,&e. 12 ., large 8vo, picture w Is; Sd. H 

Bookstalls and hechealien’” ’ a NE ee 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, B.C. 


Just published, price 2s 6d. 
The ORIENT GUIDE. Chapters for Travellers by Sa 
and by Land. Third Revised Edition, 78 I)lustrations, Maps, &c. Edited by 
W. J. Lortir, B.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘* Windsor,” &c. Suall 4to, cloth, rei 
edges, 360 pp. 
« A work of universal interest.”—Ivrish Times, 
London: SAMPSON LOW and CO., and EDWARD STANFORD. 


thir REGISTERED 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
I i onictscrcccconbateasosaanccomana 0 
Half-Page . 0 
ARRDERING 5550 5k=<iocccsinsececone 212 6 
MarvVow COMM ....2..cccsceccsensse 310 0 
Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Colamn. ..............0..0.00 017 6 


column 
(half-width), 5s; and 1s per line for every additional 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad 


line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or 
Twelve Months. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UpHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and 
Subscriptions are received. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
N ORELLA MARMALADE, 

most delicious of all preserves; also the 
strictly Non-Alcoholic Wine, MORELLA, still and 
sparkling—products of the famous Kent Morella 
Cherry—can be bought cf orthrough any Grocer, and 
of the Makers, THOMAS GRANT and SONS, 
Maidstone, 











the | 


USE H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 


19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
F R Y y S S.W. Established 1782. 
enaie a a Security. 
ibera ss Sett: ts. 
PURE CONCENTRATED f Cl 


; Prompt Payment of Claims, 
| 
| C OO C O A. 


Joint Secretaries— 
| SirC. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never tasted 





W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
Cocoa tuat I like so well.” 


LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 
i TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im 
** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause | mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
| Blindness.” Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY, 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 





OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 

| OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical | 44 . LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTE, 
| Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved — immediate possession, either for building te 
| spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest SIRKBROK & REEHC Apply at the ——* the 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” The BIRKBECK OLD LAND SOCIETY, ast! 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers | |) ae pep on flgagaapgaaas with full parts 
pidechanete , F 3 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry,E.C. TR ANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


i HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 

| the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 








of 


uotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO. ‘ 
Pinnteod, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, ee 


Paid-up Capitul ..... sesscsrere £1,500,000 
Reserve Fuand........seccesseeeee 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





| London, W.C. ae 
| TJOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Hearri or 
| 


WEALTH P—No sane person would hesitate an 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
tor collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, May, 1887. 


| instant in the choice between these two conditions, 
| Now is the season to secure the former either by 
| restoring or confirming it. These Pills expel all 
| impurities from the system which fogs, foul vapours, 
| and variable temperatures engender during winter ; 
this medicine also acts most wholesomely upon the 
skin by disgorging the liver of its accumulated bile, 
{ and by exciting the kidneys to more energetic action ; 
it increases the appetite for food and strengthens the 
| digestive process. The stomach and liver, with 
which most disorders originate, are fully under the 
! control of these regenerative Pills, which act very 
kindly yet more efficiently on the tenderest bowels. 
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(OMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by Dr. DONALD MACLEOD. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1889. 
(Beginning with the January Part.) 





4 HARDY NORSEMAN. 


The New Three-Volume Story. 


By EDNA LYALL, 
Author of “ Donovan,” ‘*We Two,” “ Knight Errant,’” &c. 


A SNOW IDYLL. 
The New Story. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘The Princess of Thule,” “The Adventures of a House-Boat,” &c. 


THE HAUTE NOBLESSE. 
The New Three-Volume Story. 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 

; Author of “This Man’s Wife,” &., 








SHOOTING STARS. A Series of Papers. By Sir Rozerr S. 
Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal of Ireland. 


HOW I REACHED MY HIGHEST POINT in the 
ATLAS MOUNTAINS. By Josepu Tuomson, Anthor of 
“Through Masai Land,” &c. 


LIFE on BOARD a MAN-OF-WAR. By Commodore A. 
H. MarxuaM, R.N., Author of ‘‘ The Great Frozen Sea,” &c. 


An ARCADIAN SUMMER; or, The Book-Hunter’s 
Holiday. By “Suiruey” (J. SKELTON, D.C.L.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. By Annrew Lane, F. H. 
Unperwoop, Rev. W. W. Tuttocn, Ropert WALKER, WILLIAM 
Jotty, J. F. Rowsotnam, R, Heatu, the Epiror, and others. 


The FIRST and LAST HOMES of OUR NORMAN 
KINGS. By H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 


A MORNING with the CHATHAM CONVICTS. 
By the Dean oF RocueEsteR. With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 


VENICE REVISITED, and other HOLIDAY 
RAMBLES. By the Epiror. 
A WINTER NIGHT with the HIGHLAND 


CROFTERS. By “Neruer Locuaser.” With I!lustrations 
by J. Watson Nicol. 


POPULAR SCIENCE PAPERS. By Professor Henry 
Drummond, Professor THorPr, Professor A. H. Green, Dr. 
Macruerson, Rev. J. G. Woop, GRANT ALLEN, and others. 


The HEBREW EXODUS. A Fresh Study of the Ronte. 
By Canon Isaac TAYLOR. 


An AFGHAN DERVISH at BUDAPEST. By Professor 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


ILLUSTRATED CHAPTERS of TRAVEL. By A. 
Sitva Wuire, Dr. C. J. Witts, Rose Kinestey, Frora L. 
Suaw, Mrs. Pereira, and others. 


POEMS. By the Duke or ArGyLL, the Bisuop or Derry, Mrs. 
AvGustA WEBSTER, ALEXANDER ANDERSON, FREDERICK LANG- 
BRIDGE, RoBERT RICHARDSON, and others. 


And SHORT SUNDAY READINGS, &c. By the 
BisHop o¥ PETERBOROUGH, the BisHop oF RIPON, the BisHoP oF 
Rocuester, the Rev. Principal Carrp, the Rev. Principal Dyxes, 
the Rev. Professor Etmstir, the Rev. NorMAN Mac teop, D.D., 
the Rev. Gkorce Martueson, D.D., the Rev. Henry Aton, D.D., 
the Rev. Joun Cuirrorp, D.D., the Rev. Marcus Dops, D.D., 
the Rev. Joun Hunter, the Rev. W. Pace Roperts, the Rev. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Tm SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1889. 


(Beginning with the January Part.) 





WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


The Story of a Struggle for Independence. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
Author of *‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” &c. 


LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 
The New Serial Story. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, 
Author of “ At Any Cost,’’ “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. 


A LITTLE BLESSING. 


And other Short Complete Stories. 
By HESBA STRETTON, 
Author of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” &. 








GREAT MEN of the CENTURIES. A Series of Histori- 
cal Pictures grouped round the Leading Man of each Century. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Christ,” &c. 


WAIFS and STRAYS, and What the Church is 
Doing for Them. By the Bisuor of Beprorp. 


In LOW WATERS. Pictures of the True*and Noble Poor. 
By the RiversipE VIsITOoR. 


EXPERIENCES of a SOLDIER’S CHAPLAIN. By 
the Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., Author of “ How to be Happy 
though Married,” &c. 


PARLIAMENT’S BATTLES for CHILDREN in 
fy cont CHIMNEY, and BRICKFIELD. By 
. C. Preston. 


The ROMANCES of the BIBLE; Retold in a Series 
of Papers. By Professor Exmsuir, D.D. 


The MIND of CHRIST. Some Short Papers. By the Rev 
S. A. 'T1pPLE, Norwood. 


BIBLICAL DISCOVERIES in CHALDEA. By the 
Rev. E. D. Price, F.G.S. With namerous Iilustrations. 
ION KEITH-FALCONER, and other’ BIO- 


GRAPHIES. By Professor W. G. Buarkiz, D.D. 


ANTS at HOME and ABROAD. A Series cf Illustrated 
Papers. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes 


without Hands,” &c. 


WOMEN in the SONG of the CHURCH. 
Garrett Horper, Editor of “ The Poets’ Bible,” &c. 


HOME-READING CIRCLES, and the Work they 
Have to Do. By Mary C. Tazor. 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS. By the Rev. H. Montacu 
Butter, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By W. 





FOR THE CHILDREN, 


SHORT TALKS for EVERY SUNDAY EVENING. 
By the Rev. BensaAmMIN WavGu, Aathor of “ Sunday Evenings with 
My Children; ALEXANDER Macteop, D.D., Author of “ Talking 
to the Children,” &c.; and the Rev. J. Rein Howart, Author of 
‘“‘The Churchette,”’ &c. 


SHORT STORIES. By L. T. Meave, Author of “ A Bard of 
Three,’ &c.; Dartey Dare, Author of “ Spoilt Guy,” cc. ; 





Joun Smiru, the Rev. T. Vincent Tymms, &c. 


and others. 
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ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
November, 1888. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
NOTES of CONVERSATIONS with 


the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 1831- 
1851. By the late Earl Sranuors. Crown 


8vo, 7s Gd. 
DANIEL O'CONNELL.—His POLI- 
TICAL and PRIVATE CORRE. 


SPONDENCE. Edited, with Notices of 
his Life and Times, by Wm. J. Firz- 
Patrick, F.S.A. Portrait, 2 vols. S8vo, 
36s. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Being the 
Whewell Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Cambridge in 1887. By the 
late Sir H. SumNER MAINE, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THREE COUNSELS of the DIVINE 
MASTER for the CONDUCT of the 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. I. The Commence. 
ment.—II. The Virtues.—III. The Con- 
flict. By E. Meyrick Goursern, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. 
By Joun W. Boraon, B.D., late Dean of 
Chichester. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 243. 


1. Martin Josepu Rovutu. 

2. Huan JAmes Rose. 

3. CHARLES MARRIOTT. 

4. Epwarp HAWKINS. 

5. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 

6. Ricuarp Lyncu Corton. 

7. RictaAkpD GRESWELL. 

8. Henry Ocravius Coxe. 

9. Henry LoNGUEVILLE MANSEL. 
10. WittrAM JACOBSON. 

11. Cuarnes PAGE Even. 

12. Cuartes Lonauet HIGGINs, 


The CAREER of MAJOR GEORGE 
BROADFOOT, C.B., in AFGHANISTAN 
and the PUNJAB. Compiled from his 
Papers and those of Lords Ellenborough 
and Hardioge. By Major Wm. Broap- 
root, R.E. Portrait and Maps, 8vo, 15s, 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of MRS. JOHN TAYLOR—MRS. 
SARAH AUSTIN—and LADY DUFF 
GORDON. By Janet Ross. Portraits, 
2 vols. crown Svo, 243, 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP and HIS 
FRIENDS. By Professor Knicut, of St. 
Andrews University. Portrait, Svo, 15s. 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS, 
F.R.S., Civil Engineer. By Ww. Pots, 
F.R.S., Hon. Secretary of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. Portrait and Iilus- 
trations, Svo, 16s. 


The INFALLIBILITY of the 
CHURCH. A Course of Divinity Lec- 
tures. By GrorGE Satmon, D.D., Provost 
of Trinity Coll., Dublin. Svo, 12s. 


A BROKEN STIRRUP-LEATHER. 
By CuaArLes GRANVILLE, Author of * Sir 
Hector’s Watch.” Second Edition, post 
Svo, 23 6d. 


STEPHEN HISLOP: Pioneer Mis- 


BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 878. DECEMBER, 1888, 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

Lavy Basy. Chaps. 1-3. 

My Ripe To SuHesHovuan. By Walter B. Harris. 

GRESSET AND “ VERT-VERT.” By R. E. Prothero. 

Irn1sH HOUSFKEEPING AND IRISH CUSTOMS IN THE 
Last Century. By C. O’Conor-Eccles. 

A StirF-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps, 34-35, 

CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE. 

Tue Brrp oF APOLLO. 

Twenty Years’ MOVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, 


THE OLp Satoon:—LiFEe or ViscounT STRATFORD 
VE REDCLIFFE.—CORRESPONDENCE OF DANIEL 
O’CONNELL.—LHREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. 

To tur Empress Freperick. On her arriving in 
England, November 19th, 1888. By Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. 


Tue LESSONS OF THE RECESS. 


Witi1am Biacxkwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
DECEMBER. Price 2s 6d. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN THE UNITED 
STaTEs. By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
Tue ReceNT CHANGE IN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, By 
Frederick Greenwood, 
Wuar st. Joun Saw on Patmos. By J. Theodore 
Bent. 
Sotprers’ Rations. By Archibald Forbes. 
FaituH-HEALING AS A MepicaL TREATMENT. By 
Dr. C. Lloyd Tuckey. 
An Autumn Vistr To Japan. By Lord Eustace 
Cecil. 
Two ConFLictinG Rerorts ON EpucaTion. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Norton. 
Tus Fruir-Growina Revivat. By Frank A. 
Morgan (Kditor of the Horticultural Times). 
SeLecTiInG COLONIAL GOVERNORS. By Sir George 
Baden-Powell, M.P. 
Tue BeorHuxs oF NEWFOUNDLAND. By Lady 
Blake. 
Tue PROTEST AGAINSE OVER-EXAMINATION: A 
REPLY. 
1. By Professor Knight. 
2. By Harold Arthur Perry. 
3. By H. Temple Humphrey. 
London: Kraan Pau, TrENcH, and Co, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents FoR DECEMBER. 

An AppreaL TO LiperaL Unionists, By Frederic 
Harrison, 

Some Human Aspects oF INDIAN GEOGRAPHY, By 
Sir W. W. Hunter, LL.D. 

Tur East Enp. By the Bishop of Wakefield. 

THE IpENTITY OF THOUGHT AND LanauaGe. By the 
Dake of Argyll. 

Tur Furure oF WesTMINSTER ABBEY. By Arch- 
deacon Farrar, 

Impressions oF AuSTRALIA.—II, THE Futorr, By 
R. W. Dale. 

Mr. Sypney Buxton’s ‘ FINANCE AND POLITICS,” 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

Tue Future or Foop. By J. W. Cross. 

PriscipaL TuLtocnw. By ‘A. K. H. B.” 

Contemporary Lire AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 

By G. Monod. 


IsnisTer and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





a E NATIONAL REVIEW, 
: DECEMBER. 2s 6d, 


THE SocraL PROBLEM :— 
1, East Lonpon anp Crime. By Mrs. 8. A. 


Barnett. 
2, Tue Stare Lever. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
Bromby. 


3. Toe ELBERFELD Poor-Law System. By H. 
P. Tregarthen. 

Tue Bruack ArT. By the Rev. Canon Blackley. 

CONSERVATISM IN SCOTLAND. By W. Earl Hodgson. 

Notes on “Kina Lear.’ By Professor Lewis 

Campbell, 

Systematic Lay Acency. By the Rev. G. Hunting- 


don. 
Tue MARRIAGE QuEsTION. By H. G. Keene, C.I.E., 
M.A. 


THE Great Hospitats oF Lonpon. By A. O'Donnel 
Bartholeyns, 

Mont! pi Pieta. By FE. Strachan Morgan, 

A Wintry Picture. By Alfred Austin. 

ENGLISH FarMS AND INCREASED PropucTIon. By A. 
J. Mott, E.G 8S. 





sionary and Naturalist in Central] India. | 
1844-1863. By Grorce Smiru, LL.D., 
Author of “ Life of William Carey,” &c. 
Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


The INVISIBLE POWERS of, 
NATURE. Some Elementary Lessons 
in Physical Science for Beginners. By 
E. M. Caituarp. Post 8vo, 6s. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.LS.: a Novel. 
By tbe Hon. Euiny Lawtess, Author of | 
“ Harrish.”? Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, Us. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Strect, W.C. 


Po.itics at HomE AND ABROAD, 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
DECEMBER, 1888. Price 1s. 

HE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
ConTENTS. 

BercucroFT AT Rockstone. By the Editor. 

Dagmar. By Helen Shipton. 

Agatua’s Vocation. By the Author of “Grannie,” &c. 

A kKoap To Ruin. By C. R. Coleridge. 

ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH H1sTORY :—THE REVOCATION 
OF THE Epict oF NANTES. 

A Parrior or To-nay. 

CONVERSATION ON Books. 

DtBATABLE GROUND, 

London: W, Smiru and Innes, 31 and 32 Bedford 








Now ready, price Sixpen 
ce, 
ONGMAN’S MAGaz 
| j No. 74, DECEMBER, ~~ INR 
ConTEnNTs, 
A Dancerovs Catspaw. 10-12, B 
- Murray Ene nan: Murray, 

AT AND Fat.Curks. By Dr. "7 
FLIER-WEATHER. By H Chotimon set, Wil, 
“Jin.” By Miss Musgrave. ¥-Pennel, 
A Day’s Startxine. By William Black. 
GIVING AND Savina. By Mrs, Henry R, 
KARENGA: AN AFRICAN SKETCH. By Mi 
Lorp WEstTsury. By “A, K. H.R” iat Were, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Audrew 


London: Loxemans, GREEN, and 00, 


7 David Chr, 


Price One Shilling, 
MURRAY'S WAG arty 


CONTENTS FoR DECEMBER. 
To MULTIPLICATION OF Booxs. By A. Tongs 
HE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY.—(Cont; : 
6 Maxwell Gray. (Continued) hy 
HARACTER IN CHILDREN. By Cha: 
SALARIES OF Lapy- Teachers, Bae Kum, 
her iy By Fabian Bland. * Pollan, 
Nortu-Country Fioop. By Rev, H, 
CaroLs.—(Concluded.) By Miss Wakes arm, 
Sorcery in New Guinea. By H. H, Romilh 
A Goop Op Famity.—(Concluded.) i 
Our Lrprary List, 
Cases for binding Vol. IV. can n : 
price 1s each, ow So tin 


London: JoHn Murray, Albemarle Street, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIRy 
Contents, DECEMBER, 1888, Price 2s 64, 
1, CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS IN 1788, 
2. THe Wakine Dreams oF Two Lorp (Oy 
3 CELLORS. ig 
. POLITICAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND: 4 P, 
1793 anv 1838 ARAL, 
4, FINLAND AND THE FINLANDERS, 
5, ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 1ts Working AND py 
RESULTS. " 
6, INDIRECT TAXATION IN AMERICA. 
7. THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF CozurG. 
8. HomME AFFAIRS. 
9, INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1, Miss CHAPMAN’s MarriaGe Rerory: ‘ 
CRITICISM. ? 
2. THE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE, 
3. ANGLOPHOBIA IN THE UNITED STATES : soxp 
LIGHT ON THE PRESIDENTIAL ELxctioy, 
“The only Review which devotes itself to the Pte 
motion of advanced Liberalism.”’—Pail Mall Gazet(;, 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 
ea eae sical ae 
UPS and DOWNS of a MILITARY LIFE, 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 2 vols, 21s, 
TQ\HE BULBUL and the BLACK 
SNAKE, By Lovis D’Aguinar Jacksoy, 
London: Spencer BLAcKETr (successor to J, an) 
R, Maxwell), 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





Ready on December Ist, crown 8vo, 443 pp., cloth 
gilt, 5s, post-free. 
AN APPROPRIATE GIFT BOOK FOR 
CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR, 


THE PERENNIAL DIARY. 
This Diary is intended as a record of the most note 
worthy incidents in the life of the writer, and serves 
for the memoranda of many years, perhaps of a life 
time. It may be used for any single year, aud will 
afford space for very copious entries. 

It can be begun at any time. 

It can be made retrospective. 

It need not be written up every day. 
It does not require renewal. 

It may be employed as a record ot 
scientific phenomena, or of business 
or professional engagements. 

It contains spaces for the personal 
history and family register of the 
writer, and blank pages for miscel- 
laneous Memoranda. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester; 
and 11 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


THE DARLINGTON 
AMAZONS. 


This is a name given to several New Materials, 
manufactured at the well-known DaRLINGTON MILLS. 
Ladies should certainly see the charming collection of 
Patterns before buying their Winter Dresses. 
Write for Patterns to 

HY. PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 


Tun Mitts, DARLINGTON. 


Makers of the Celebrated Cro:s-Warp 
Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes and Cashmere. __ 


Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough, 
and affecting the voice. For 


THROAT “ 
these symptoms, use EPPS'S 
IRRITATION GLYCERINEJUJUBES. Incon- 


tact with glands at the moment 
they ar excited by theact of suck 

= ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 
able confections becomes actively 

COUGH healing. In boxes, 73d; tins, V/l4d- 
i Labe led ‘JAMES EPPS ant 











=] 
CO., Homccopathic Chemists.” 
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VESSAS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


SPLENDID NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


«pHROUGH SAMARIA” to GALILEE and the 
T DAN. Scenes of the Early Life and Labours of Our Lord. By J. L. 
308 D.D., LL.D., President of Queen's College, Belfast, Author of 
— +s Handbook for Syria and Palestine,” ‘‘ Jerusalem, Bethany, and 
petblebows.” With 125 fine Illustrations, royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. 

f SCOTLAND: its Cities, Lakes, and 

soUvENTE Fa Views, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
NGLISH SCENERY. 120 Chromo Views, hand- 
somely pound, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 73 6d, ; 
— A TALE of LIFE in IRELAND. 


R HER SAKE: a Tale of Life in Ireland. By 





Gorpon Roy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


A STORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789. 
E and FAUBOURG: a Story of the 
In PALACE on By “C. J. G.,”’ Author of ‘Good Fight of Faith,” 
«Ruth Dernent,” &c. Crown 8vo, price es 
~~ NEW TALE by LOUISA M. GRAY. 


LITTLE MISS WARDLAW. | By Louisa M. Gray, 


Author of * Ada and Gerty,” ‘‘ Dunalton,” &. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 


Ss6d. Lee 
LION HARCOURT, the ETONIAN;; or, Like 
nas By G. E. Wyatt, Author of “ Archie Digby,” ” Harry Ber- 

tram,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. ada 
———~Yew TALES by EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
VERA’S TRUST: a Tale for the Young. By Evelyn 


UVERE - 
Secon.” &e. Post Svo, cloth extra, price Js 6d. 


DULCIE and TOTTIE; or, the Story of an Old-| 


joned Pair. By EvetyN Everrrr Green, Author of bs Fighting the 
eae right,” “Temple’s Trial,’ &e. Post Svo, cloth extra, price 2s 6d. 
~ NEW BOOK of ADVENTURE. 
CRAG, GLACIER, and AVALANCHE: Narratives 
of Daring and Disaster. By AcwILLES Davnt, Author of “ With Pack and 
Riflein the Far South-West,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


price 2s 6d. 








‘NEW STORY for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
NELLIE O’NEIL: or,OurSummer Time. By Agnes 


(, MaITLAND. Post Svo, cloth extra, price 23 6d, 


7T-GREEN, Author of *‘ Fightiug the Good Fight,” ‘* Winning the 


| The CHILDREN’S 


The HOWARD SHAKESPEARE, 


‘SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. With 


Explanatory Notes, Parallel Passages, Historical and Critical Illustrations, 
Contemporary Allusions, a Copious Glossary, Biographical Sketch, and 
Indexes. B. W.H. Daveyrort Apams. With 370 Illustrations by the late 
Frank Howard, R.A., and Fac-simile of Shakespeare’s Will. 2 vols. crown 
Svo, price 7s per set ; also, in Roxburgh style, leather back, price 93 per set. 





NEW BOOK by “A. L. O. E.” 
HAROLD’S BRIDE. By A. L. O. E., Author of 
** Driven into Exile,” ‘‘ Pictures of St. Peter in an English Home,” &c. Post 
= 8vo, cloth extra, price 23 6a. 


|MOLLY’S HEROINE. By “ Fleur-de-Lys,” Author 


of “The Young Huguenots,” ** A Strange Journey,” &c. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, price 3s 6d. ; 
NEW BOOK by Commander CAMERON, 
AMONG the TURKS. By Verney Lovett-Cameron, 
C.B., D.C.L, Commander Royal Navy, Author of *‘ Jack Hooper,” &c. With 
__numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 





A STORY of the FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. _ ; 

EAGLE and DOVE. A Tale of the Franco-Prussian 
War. Founded on Fact. By M. E. CLiements, Author of “ The Story of 
the Beacon Fire,” “ Sheltering Arms,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 

NEW TALES by PANSY. 

FOLLOWING HEAVENWARD; or, the Story of 
Alfred Reid. By Pansy, Author of ‘A New Graft on the Family Tree,” 
**Esther Reid,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 

OUT inthe WORLD. By Pansy, Author of ‘A New 
pox Graft on the Family Tree,’’ “* A Hedge Fence,”’ &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 2s. 
NEW STORY for BOYS, 

The ACADEMY BOYS in CAMP. ByS. F. Spear. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette, post 8vo, cloth extra, price Is 6d, 
The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES and 


STORIES for 1889. Beautifully Illustrated, small 4to, pictorial boards, ls, 


CHAMPION. and the 

VICTORIES HE WON: Pictures from the Life of ‘* The Good Karl,’* Lord 
_ Shaftesbury. By Miss Lucy Tartor. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 
CHARMING BOOKS for LITTLE ONES. 

The FAVOURITE COLOURED PICTURE-BOOK 
for CHILDREN. (New Series.) Royal 4to, Beautifully printed in Colours, 
price 6d each ; Mounted on Linen, untearable, price 1s each. 

Bow-Wow; or, Dog STorIEs. | MORNING AND EVENING. 
Pussy-Cat Srorigs. SEA-SIDE PicTURES AND STORIES. 























4,8 NELSON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the Drawing-Room and for 
Home-Reading, Books of Travel and Natural History, Tales for the Young, Sc., in Handsome Bindings, suitable for PRESENTS 


and for PRIZES, Post-free on application. 





THOMAS NELSON 


AND SONS, 


35 and 86 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; and NEW YORK. 





SUFFER 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


ALL WHO 


FROM 


ALKARAM, 


C 0) L D S Just published, 210 pp., crown Syvo, 23 6d. 

The SON of MAN in HIS RELATION 
to the RACE. A Re-examination of Matthew 
xxv., 31-46. 

“A thoughtful and ably written work, and being 
| filled with the spirit of practical Christianity, is 
calculated to do good.”’—Svotsman. 


| 
| 
| 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has | ** This vigorous little book, which is so full of first- 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, | hand thoughts, and so imbued with the spirit of 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle.—Address, | Christ, that it richly dese 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





rves perusal by all who are 
—Nonconformist, 





searchers after truth.’ 
“Such healthy teaching as this is much needed, and 





ve LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


cannot fail to do good.” —Bradjord Observer. 

“The spirit in which the work is written is excel- 
lent.’’—Notlingham Guardian. 

** There is in this book much plain and very impor- 
tant teaching as to the true motive and spirit of the 
worship and service of God.’—Christian. 

London: Lonemans and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price 94; post-free, 10d. 


pes ** ILLUSTRE— 
Beautifally Illustrated in Colours, A NEW 


EDITION of this matchless paper, with English text. 
now appears EVERY WEEK. It is published in 
England simultaneously with the French Edition in 
Paris. 

Sole Agents for the English Edition of “ Paris 
| Illustré”? throughout the World, the INTER- 


OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. | NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s Buijdings, 





| Chancery Lane, London, E.C, (and New York). 





COLLINSON AND 


LOCGK’S ai 


8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


INFLUENCE  0of 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE ° 7 a or ane ee "ae 


The work is all done under their own supervision by English Artisans, and will compare for 


SOUNDNESS OF MATERIALS and THOROUGHNESS OF WORK- 


** Esto ergo etiam bellando pacificus.’’—AvGUsTINE, 
Cambridge: MacMILLAN and Bowes. 


MANSHIP, not less than for BEAUTY OF DESIGN, with the best domestic art | - - 


of any period in England. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE. 
AN IMMENSE CHOICE OF FURNITURE STUFFS, 
SILKS AND OTHER DECORATIVE MATERIALS, 


can always be seen, much of it in completely furnished rooms, so that the combined effect of any proposed 


arrangement may be judged of with certainty. 


76 to 80 OXFORD 


STREET, 


Price 2s 6d, post-free. 

] ISEASES of the VEINS: more 

especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, 

aud Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treatment. 
By J. Comrpron Burnett, M.D. 

J. Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 

W Street. 















READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, 


| as — eaeies 

| OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 

| in the SHILLING. 

| SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 

| YEAR’S GIFTS. 

| Now ready, and sent postage-free on application, a 

| new C italogue of Books (many in handsome bindings 

| and beautifully illustrated) suitable for presentation 
and from the published prices of which the above 

| liberal discount is allowed. 


{ILBERT and FIELD, 
67 MOORGATE STREET, London, E.C. 


a eae 
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The Second Edition of MRS. OLIPHANT’S 
“LIFE of PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 
D.D.,” with a Mezzotint Portrait and 
Wood-Engraving of the Study at St. 
Mary's College, 8vo, price 21s, will be 
published next week. 





WILLIAM BILLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





ON MONDAY, DECEMBER 3rd, price 5s, quarto. 


M. P.’S IN SESSION. 
By HARRY FURNISS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF PERSONAGES IN PARLIAMENT, FROM 
“MR. PUNCH’S ” PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


ARRANGED, DISPLAYED, AND INDICATED. 





London: PUNCH OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street; and BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 
8, 9, 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 








SOAP.] (SOAP. 


P E A R S° 


SOAP.] (SOAP. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 





THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Care in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLIOS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE ManuFactuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES_OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 











ec arrari 
MR. REDWAY'S NEW Boy, 





2 vols. demy 8yo, cloth, 21s, 


The WHITE KING: 
the First, and the Men and Wels Charley 
ppg ay and Art of England 
irs alf o @ Sevente: 
H. DavenrorT ADAMS, — Onutary. By W, 


Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s, 


DREAMS and DREAM-STORIE 
By Anna Bonus Kryasrorp, M.D ot P 8, 
President of the Hermetic Society, 
* The Perfect Way in Diet,” &., and Part, 
of ** The Perfect Way ; or, the Finding of ¢ Uthor 
Edited by Epwarp Mart.ayp, ris.” 


Demy 8vo, about 500 pp., cloth extra, 8s 64, 


CHRISTIAN SCIENGE 
HEALING: its Principles and Practice +: 
Full Explanations for Home Students“ 
Frances Lorp, Co-Translator of Probe) 
“‘ Mother’s Songs, Games, and Stories,” Is 


Demy 8vo, pp. xi, and 272,{cloth, 7s 64, 


GILDS: their Origin, Constityt; 
Seiee, -— Later History. By ation, 
ORNELIUS WALFORD, F.I.A,, F.S.S, 8 
Barrister-at-Law. » FSS. PRES 


REDWAY’S ESOTERIC SERIES.—Yol, 1, 
Small 4to, white cloth, 10s 6d, 


The MAGICAL WRITINGS o 
THOMAS VAUGHAN. (EUGENIUS PHILA. 
LETHES.) A Verbatim Reprint of his First Fou 
Treatises: Anthroposophia Theomagica, Anim; 
Magica Abscondita, Magia Adamica, The Try 
Coelum Terre. With the Latin Passages Trans. 
lated into English, and with a Biographical Pro. 
face and Essay on the Esoteric Literature at 
— Christendom. By Artuur Kpwagy 

AITE, 


12mo, cloth, ls, 


The GRAMMAR of PALMISTRy, 
By KaruarinE St. HILL. With 18 Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


BACON, SHAKESPEARE, and 
the ROSICRUCIANS. By W. F. C, Wiasroy, 
With Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


LIVES of ALCHEMYSTICAL 
PHILOSOPHERS, Based on Materials collected 
in 1815, and Supplemented by Recent Researcies, 
With a Philosophical Demonstration of the Trne 
Principles of the Magnum Opus, or Great Work 
of Alchemical Reconstruction, and some Account 
of the Spiritual Chemistry. By ArTuHur Epwarp 
Waite. To which is added a Bibliography of 
Alchemy and Hermetic Philosophy. 


Crown 4to, cloth, leather back, 25s, 
The ORIGINAL WORK on PRACTICAL MAGIC, 


The KEY of SOLOMON the KING. © 
(CLaVICULA SALOMONIS ) Now first Tran. | 


lated and Edited from Ancient MSS. in the British 
Museum, By 8. LippELL MacGRecor Martuens, 
Author of ‘*The Kabbalah Unveiled,” “ The 
Tarot,’ &c. 


This Celebrated Ancient Magical Work, the founda 
dation and fountain-head of much of the Ceremonial 
Magic of the Medieval Occultists, has never before 
been printed in Enghsh, nor yet, in its present foru, 
in any other languuge. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 253. 


PHILOSOPHY of MYSTICISM 
(PHILUSOPHIE de MYSTIK). By Dr. Cart vv 
PREL. Translated from the German by 0. ( 
Massey. 


About 500 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


MARRIAGE and KINSHIP among 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. A Study of Sesual 
Moratity. By C. Stanmmanp Wake, Author of 
“Serpent Worship,” «c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The INFLUENCE of the STARS. 
A Handbook of Palmistry and Chirognomancy, 
Physiognomy, and Astrology. By Rosa BavcHay, 
To which is added a Treatise on the Astrological 
Significance of Moles on the Human Body. | Ilns 
trated with a Fac-simile of the Mystical Wheel of 
Pythagoras. 


In crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


PRACTICAL HERALDRY ; 1; 
an Epitome of English Armory. Showing How, 
and by Whom, Arms may be Borne or Acqu red, 
How Pedigrees may be Traced, or Family His 
tories Ascertained.. By CHARLES WortsY, fot 
merly of H.M.’s 82nd Regiment, and sometime 
Principal Assistant to the late Somerset Herald, 
‘Author of * Devonshire Parishes,” &:. With 12 
Illustrations from designs by the Author. 


London: GEORGE REDWAY. 
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= 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


LIST. THE DECEMBER OR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 














Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. - H EB AR G O S Y ; 


ConTENTS for DECEMBER, 1888. 
1, #A CHRONICLE or Two Montus.”” Chaps. 1-3. dati 


. ADELBERT. By Katuerive Carr. Illustrated. 


_ 


9, SocteTY POETS. 
a HE TICKETS? 
9, WHERE ARE T 


4, Tae BROOKLET. 2. OF PERSONAL ADVANTAGE, 
WAM WHEWELL, D.D. ‘ 

; onl in ATHENS, 3. PASSED ON. 

+ Tus BARONET AND THE BALLOON. 4, LADY TREVELYAN. 


¢, A RECEPTION AT ALFRED DE VIGNY’S. 
MADAME FREDERIC 


. HELIGOLAND. By Cuarites W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 
6. HOW WE WON THE ELECTION. By Sypyvey Honees. 
. YOUR CHRISTMAS CARD. By G. B. Stuart. 
SECOND EDITION, just published. . TRUTH. 
MR. F bed iene THER! 9, HUSBAND TO WIFE. 
roming the Third Volume of “My Life and 10. CHRISTMAS IN A SNOWDRIFT. 
11. LADY DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


qr 


9, RECOLLECTIONS OF 
O'CONNELL. 
10, THE Roave.—(Conclusion.) 


“I 





oO 


Reminiscences.” 


By W. P FRITH, R.A. 








In demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 12. THE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. (Coneluded.) 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION / RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


of Mr, FRITH’S REMINISCENCES, recently | ——— 
published in 2 vols, 8vo, is now ready in 1 vol. 


_— MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
The LIFE of RICHARD, LORD 


WESTBURY, Lord High Chancellor of England. | 
By Toomas ArTHUR Nasu, Barrister-at-Law. | 
! 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s, | A N N I BK K I L B U R N. 


The HORSE: and How to Breed and 
Hone Cah Farm-Horse — Dray-HorsePon, | By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 
&e, By Wirt1amM Day, Author of “The Race- | 
Horse in Training,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s, 








AT ALL LIBRARIES, COPYRIGHT EDITION, ONE VOLUME, 6s. 





| Author of ‘“‘ April Hopes,” *‘ Indian Summer,”’ *‘ A Foregone 
| Cenclusion,’’ ** The Lady of the Aroostook,” &c. 
ASPORTSMAN’S EDEN. A Season’s | 





Shooting in Upper Canada, British Columbia,and | “A gentle humour, and a mild, humane, and thoughtful philosophy run quietly through 
Vi . ByCrivk Puiips-Wo.tey, Author | P y lai . 

of * Sport in a Crimea and the Guana” 5 | the book and make it eloquent. No more distinct or charming ‘type of beauty’ has beer 
Dewy So, 103 6d. | drawn by Mr. Howells, and he has drawn many. The took will please all its readers and 





| set them musing.’’—Scotsman. 
The HISTORY of JERUSALEM: the 
City of Hered and Saladin. By WaLtrer BESANT, | Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 


M.A.,and BE. H. Pauaer, M.A., late Professor of 
Arabic, Cambridge. A Newand Revised Edition, — > -IN 
fae crown Svo, with Map and Woodents, , London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








LETTERS from MAJORCA. By) SIX MEDALS. 


Filan! Th deny See, with neatly 100Tia: | GOLD MEDAL, BRUSSELS, 1888. HIGHEST AWARD. 


trations, 14s, 








OUR RARER BIRDS By Charles | Judge Hucues writes :— May your Association flourish, and other makers of honest cloth follow your 
Dixon, Author of “ Rural Bird’ Life.’ With | example; whenever tliey do, England will be the best place to live in on this planet.” 


numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper. In | 
demy 8yo, 14s. | 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. | WOOLLEN AND WORSTED CLOTHS, 


OF THE PUREST MATERIAL, MADE AT THE MILLS OF THIS 








THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. 


By Frances Enranor Troiiopr, Author of 


“Black Spirits and White,” &c. 3 vols. H INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 





A WITCH of the HILLS. By, WHERE THE WORKERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS, 


Florence Warpen, Author of “A Dog with’a 


Bad Name,” &e. 2 vols, | AND NO WORK IS DONE THAT CANNOT BE TRUSTED, 





Can be had from any Tailor or Store, and particulars direct from 
| 

| WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
FROM MOOR ISLES. By Jessie | WOODHOUSE MILL, HUDDERSFIELD. 


FoTuERGILL, Author of “ Kith and Kin,” &. 3 


CAROLINE. By Lady Lindsay. 1 vol. 








Te ROGUE. By W. RB wors,| WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


Author of “ Major and Minor,” &c. 3 vols, FOR 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to hei Majesty the Queen. OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
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Now ready, price 8s. 


A NEW EDITION, the SEVENTH, of Mr. 
SYDNEY BUXTON’S “HANDBOOK to POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS, with the ARGUMENTS on EITHER SIDE.” 

The Sections on Home-rule, Leasehold Enfranchisement, Free 

Schools, &c., rewritten; new Sections on Payment of Members, 

‘Compensation,’ Manhood Suffrage, &c., added; the whole Book 

brought up to date. 


“A most useful book—almost unique, indeed, in its nsefulness—as acompanion | 


to any one and every one engaged iu politics, or likely to make politics a study.’’ 
—Liverpool Mercury. 


By the Same Author, 2 vols. 870, price 26s. 


FINANCE and POLITICS: an Historical 
Study, 1783-1885. 


** 4 couple of extremely interesting and readable volumes.”’—Spectatov. 


‘Taken as a whole, the book presents ns with an exhaustive and accurate | 


political history of our own times,”—Guardian, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, to a great extent Rewritten, with 
500 Illustrations, post 8vo, price 14s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. | 


Edited by W. Morranr Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, and Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





se COMPANY’S ALMANACS. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAG, enlarged to 120 pages, con- 
taining the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; Monthly Notices, 
Sunday Lessons; Meteorological Tables and Remarks ; Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena; Tablesof the Sun, Moon, and Tides: with a Miscellaneous Register 


of Information connected with Government Legislation, Commerce, and Educa- 
tion ; and various usefal Tables. Price 1s. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, 


thoroughly Revised, contains, in addition to the information in the British 
Almanac, an account of the Government, Religion, Educational System, Adminis- 








A SIXPENNY WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR SCOTLAND, 


The SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A Record and Review of Current Politics, Literature 
Art, &c., treated in a manner worthy of these themes by 
Writers. ; 


The SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A Scottish National Journal, dealing with Imperial and 
Affairs, and giving a hearty support to Constitutional Pring 


‘The SCOTS OBSERVER 


devotes Special Attention to Economics, Finance, Ind 
Colonial Matters, Archeological, Agricultural, and other g 
including National Sports. 


The SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A high-class Advertising Medium, unequalled in Scot 
the North of England. : and end 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
| Terms of Subscription, 263 per Annum, post-free, 
Head Office—9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Manager, 


| Copies may be had throngh any Newsagent in Scotland; and in 
| London from D. R. Duncan, 186 Fleet Street, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


«) SPECIAL DECEMBER LIST 
Of Selected Works in Ornamental Bindings, 
Prices from Five Shillings upwards, 


| 
i.) LIST OF JUVENILE BOOKS 


| For Circulation and for Sale. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| ee, 
| 
| 
| 


tration of Justice, Cost of Telegrams, Postage, and other Statistics of the British | 


Colonies, and of Foreign Countries and their Dependencies, and numerous articles 
>? general information for 1889; Acts of Parliament, a List of State Pensions, and 
Articles on Astronomy, Public Improvements, the Drama, Music, Science, Sport, 
<c.; and numerous additional Table:. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 


{ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC and DIARY 

; contains 1 complete Church Calendar, with Dtily Lessons, a°Diary of 100 
pages, a List of the Dignitaries of the Churches of England and Ireland, the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, and of the American and Colonial Dioceses, the 
Officials of the Universities, Public Schools, and Endowed Grammar Schools, the 
Metropolitan Incumbents, and various ot cr useful information. Price 2s 6d, 
loth; 5s, roan; 63, morocco. 


G OLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, elegant, useful, and portable, 
T specially adapted for the pocket, not only from its convenient size, but from 
its containi yast amount of usefuland valuable matter for occasional reference. 
Price 6d, sewn ; 2s, roan; 3s, morocco. 

The Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 











Now published, with New Frontispiece and Illustrated Cover, 
5 dieiiieeialaaion 

TO 
S ATAN. 


By J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar.” 
Crown 8yo, price 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, price 3s 6d net, post-free. 
A 


OC ATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 
on SALF at 
Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and CO.’S 
LONDON HOUSES, 
Comprising Works in every branch of Literature, Science, and Art, New and 
Second-Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderate Prices, Square 
Svo, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges. A most 
Useful Book of Reference. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 
and DOWNSTAIRS 


1 eS) ae as 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


THESE LISTS POSTAGE-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION, 


| 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
_ 80-34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, §.W.; and 
2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 91. 
ULPIT STUDIES from “ ROBERT ELSMERE:”— 
1. CATHERINE’S RELIGION. 2. NEWCOME’S RELIGION. 3, 
ELSMERE’S RELIGION. With an Appendix on Mr. Gladstone’s Critique, 
sy Ricnarp A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., Minister of Hope Street Church, Liverpool, 
Published by Epwarp Howe 1, Church Street, Liverpool. Copies will be sup- 
plied at 9d. each, post-free, on receipt of stamps or postal order. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d, 


OL D PAR © 8. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
(BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Leproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravnre Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfoiio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Cou- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &e. 

THE A UT 0 2 ¥ fe COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





¢)Din the ls DISCOUNT off NEW BOOKS.—Orders by post 


e despatched on the day of receipt of order. Full Reference Catalogue of 





INVESTED FUNDS .. sso uve oe 
CLAIMS PAID .. se ono neon 


£8,000,000 
19,000,000 


124 pp., with Index and Remainder Catalogue of Books at 30 to 75 per cent. 0 
published prices, post-free on application ALFRED ,WILSON, 18 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C, 
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(LARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DAVID HUME, 
with a Fac-simile of Hume’s Handwriting, 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


TTERS of DAVID HUME to WILLIAM STRAHAN. 
LEI t Edited, with Autobiography, Notes, Index, &c., by G. Birkneck 
cern. L. Pembroke College, Editor of the Oxford Edition of Bosweil’s 
Liteat ae TRANSLATION of PLATO’S 
. by Professor JOWETT’S TRAN ON of P Fl 
NEW EDITION of Fr REPUBLIC 


Just published, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6a ; half-roan, gilt top, 14s. 
LATO.—The REPUBLIC. Translated into English, with 
P A alysis and Introduction by B, Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 
Gosia Professor of Greek, Oxford, Third Edition, Revised and Corrected 


hout. 
ie inane and Alterations, both in the Introduction and in the Text of 
. ‘ t least a third of the Work. 


this Edition, affect at 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, £3 10s. 


PLATO.—The DIALOGUES. Translated into English, 
with ‘Analyses and Introductions, by B. JowrtT, M.A., Regius Protessor of 
Greek. A New Edition in 5 vols. 

Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ARISTOTLE.—The POLITICS. Translated into English, 


with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices. 
Two vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, with Introduc- 


tion, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, 


Yi INLARGED EDITION of the OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 
NEW end ENL i Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the YEAR 
989 


we The book has been restored in many respects to the shape which it bore in the 
year's immediately preceding 1863. The entire series of Class Lists and Honour 
ists are again inserted from their commencement, and the Names and Colleges of 
the Wmners of the University Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, iv most cases 
fiom the foundation, dre given. 
A SUPPLEMENT to the UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The HISTORICAL REGISTER of the UNIVERSITY of 
OXFORD. Being 2 Supplement to the University Calendar, with an Alpha- 
betical Record of University Honours and Distinctions, completed to 
the end of Trinity Term, 1888. 


NEW WORK by Professor POLLOCK and Mr. R. S. WRIGHT. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 


An ESSAY on POSSESSION in the COMMON LAW. 
Parts I, and II. by FrepericKk Pos.tock, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Juris- 
prudence, Oxford, and Professor otf Common Law in the Inns of Court. 
Part IIL. by 8. S. Wrieut, B.C.L., of the Inuer Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 

Part I. Introduction. 
Part Ii. Of Possession Generally. 
Part III. Possession and Trespass in Relation to the Law of Theft. 

“Tt is a composite, not a joint work...... We have been content to divide the Work 
as it now stands, and each of us is alone answerable for that which is ascribed to 
dam on the title-page......0ur purpose has been to show that a fairly consistent body 
of principlesis contained in the English authorities, not to exhibit all the applications 
of those principles, nov to enter on the comparison of the Common Laws with airy 
other system.’—From the PREFACE. 

COMPLETION of Mr. MONRO’S SCHOOL EDITION of HOMER’S ILIAD. 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 63. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books XIII.-XXIV. (for Schools). 


With Introduction, a Brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes, by D. B. Monro, 
M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of “A Grammar of the 


Homeric Dialect.’ 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-XII. (for Schools). With an 
Introduction, a Brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes, by D. B. Monro, M.A., 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of ‘A Grammar of the Homeric 
Dialect.” Book I., separately, 2s. 

a ‘* Will supersede, as it deserves to supersede, all its predecessors.”—St, James’s 

jazette, 

“Fulfils its purpose admirably, and is certainly the best school edition of any 
ag of the works of Homer that has come under our notice.’’—Saturday 
erie, 
UNIFORM with “PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN PROSE.” 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into GREEK. By J. Y. 


SarGent, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 
*,* This Latin Prose Primer is intended to be used usa Companion to ‘* EASY 
— for TRANSLATION into LATIN” (Seventh Edition), by the Same 
uthor. 


Now ready, 





Just published, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 


An INTRODUCTION to LATIN SYNTAX. By W. S. 
Gizsoy, M.A., late Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 
*,* Instead of beginning with an abstract rule to be learned, each Section begins 
witha Latin scatence ov sentences illustrative of the rule which is to be explained, 


Just published, Third Edition, extra feap, 8vo, cloth, in One or Two Parts, 3s. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English Notes by Oscar 
Brown1ne, M.A., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Third 
Edition, Revised by W. R. Incr, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant-Master at Eton. 


A NEW CLASS-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 
W. W. Fisuer, M.A,, F.C.S., Aldrichian Demonstrator of Chemistry in the 
University of Oxford, late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 

*.* In the selection of subjects the Author has followed in the main the Syllabus of 
the Oxford Local Examinations for Senior Candidates and the Examination of 
Women, which is similar in extent to the Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination 
mn” of Natural Science and the Preliminary Examination for Medicine at 

ford, 

“The book is of sterling value, and will be welcomed by the teacher of Ele- 
mentary Chemistry as a guide to his students, which he will have pleasure and 
full Confidence in placing in their hands. The volume is well got up, and the 
facts included are clearly described in a concise and manner.”’—Nature. 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 





MACMILLAN AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


CO.’S 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. 
Second Series. 
With an Introductory Note by Lord COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Contents :—The Study of Pvoetry—Milton—Thomas Gray—John Keats— 
Wordsworth—Byron—Shelley—Count Leo Tolstoi—Amiel. i 


Profusely Illustrated by H. Railton and Hugh Thomson. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. 


By W. Ourram Tristram. With numerous Illustrations by Herbert Railton 
and Hugh Thomson. Extra Crown 4to, 2ls. 


With upwards of 80 Illustrations, 


SKETCHES from a TOUR THROUGH 


HOLLAND and GERMANY. By J.P. Manarry and J. E. Rogers. With 
Illustrations by J. E. Rogers, Extra Crown vo, 10s 6d. [Neat week. 


THOMAS POOLE and HIS FRIENDS. By 


Mrs, Sanprorp. With Portrait, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 15s. 
A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN INGLESANT.” 


The COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. Short- 


HOUSE, Anthor of *‘ John Inglesant,’’ ‘*The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” 
“Sir Percival,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Guardian says :—*‘ Mr. Shorthouse once more gives his readers a singularly 
graceful story. It is a romance and an allegory in one; a combination in which 
Mr. Shorthouse’s peculiar gifts are scen at their best......'Che inci ients are slight 
in themselves ; and there is little or no complication to mar the delicate simplicity 
of the conception. The book has a grace and beauty of style fully worthy of the 
author of ‘ John Inglesant.’ ”’ 

COMPLETION of Mr. LEAF’S EDITION of the “ ILIAD.” 


The ILIAD. Edited, with English Notes 
and Introduction, by WaLter Lear, Litt D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo, 4s each. Vol. I., Books I.-XII. ; Vol. 11., Books 
XJIL-XXIV. (Ciassicat Liprary.) 

NEW EDITION, in7 vols. Globe 8vo. To be issued Monthly, 6s each. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN 


GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Vol. I. NARRATIVE and LEGENDARY POEMS, [ Ready. 


The CIVILISATION of SWEDEN in 


HEATHEN TIMES. By Oscar Monte ivs, Ph.D., Professor at the National 
Historical Museum, Sweden. Translated from the Second Swedish Edition 
(Revised and Enlarged by the Author) by the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D., Vicar of 
Chalfont St. Peter. With Map and 205 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


GLEANINGS in SCIENCE; a Series of 
Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By the Rev. GeraLp Motioy, D.D., 
D.se., Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland, sometime Fellow of the 
Royal University. 8vo, 7s Gd. 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 


By R. H. Hutton, M.A., Author of “* Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of 
English Thought iu Matters of Faith.’’ New Kdition, 2 vols. Globs 8vo, 6s each, 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
The Spectator says :—** Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for 

children.” 

With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 


CHRISTMAS POS} 


Four Winds Farm. | Two Little Waifs. | Christmas Tree Land- 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. In Globe 8vo, 2s 6d each. 

Little Miss Peggy. A Christmas Child. Te!l me a Story. 

The Tapestry Room. ped Rosy. “Carrots.” 

Grandmother Dear. The Cuckoo Clock, Herr Baby. 


In crown 8vo, 4s 6d each. 


A POS Y. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 350. for DECEMBER, price ls, contains :— 
1. Cressy. By Bret Harte. (Concluded.) 
2. How THE GERMAN SOLDIER IS MaprE. By an English Company-Officer, 
Sirk RicwarD FansHawe. By J. W. Mackail. 
NAMES IN FICTION. By George Saintsbury. 
SANDRO GALLOTTI. 
Russia AND EnGLanp. By H. G. Keene. 
Some LEssoNS FROM THE BIMETALLIC CONFERENCE. ByC. B. Roylance Kent. 
Mrs. BARRETT BROWNING. 
ENGLISH Sappuics. By the Hon. Hallam Tennyson. 
. MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 5-6. 


D2 OT ee 2 


Sey 


_ 





DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED PICTURES. 


The English Lllustrated Magasine 


For DECEMBER, price 1s, contains Full-Page Illustrations by :— 
C. E. Perugini (in colour). W. Biscombe Gardner. 
Henry Ryland (in colour). G. H. Harlowe. 
William Padgett (in colour). W. J. Hennessy. 
George Morton (in colour). Hugh Thomson. 


And Contributions as follow :— 
La BELLE AMFRICAINE eee on .. By W. E. Norris. 
Surrey Farm-Hovses nas aa .. By Grant Allen. 
With Illustrations by Biscombe Gardner, 
Tue House OF THE WOLF ... eee .. By 8. J. Weyman. 
A RamsBie THROUGH NORMANDY ... ... By R. Owen Allsop. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
OnE NIGHT ad op a on .. By Arthar Paterson, 
THE ANGLER’S SONG, FROM ISAAC WALTON. 
Done into Pictures by Hugh Thomson. 
pe peed .. By P. Shaw Jeffrey. 

usa ... By W. Archer and Robert W. Lowe. 
Fully Illustrated. 
ae a aa ... By Michael Drayton. 
With Illustration by Henry Ryland. 
Gawr’ TLARIO ae ose wee ws «« By F, Marion Crawford. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 


WASSAIL ... rae nes 
MacBETH ON THE STAGE 


Love’s FAREWELL 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The WRITINGS of GEORGE WASHING- 


TON. Comprising his Diaries and his Public and Private Correspondences, 
including numerous Letters and Documents now for the first time printed. 
Edited by WorTHINGTON CHauNCY ForpD, In 14 royal 8vo volumes, printed 
from pica type, in the general style of Lodge’s Edition of Hamilton’s Works, 
and Bigelow’s Edition of Franklin’s Works, and will contain several 
Engravings on Steel. The number of sets printed will be limited to 750, 
Price per vol., 21s, net. 
The Rev, ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


The HEART of the CREEDS. Historical 


Religions in the Light of Modern Thought. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
ConTENTS :— God.—Man,—Christ —The Creeds.—The Bible.—The Church.— 
The Sacraments.—The Liturgy.—The Future. 


“In my ministry I have continually felt the need of some book which, in a 
clear and concise way, should put before people the rational theology of the 
early Church, and of the best thinkers of our own time, and in doing so set forth 
the undisputed religious principles which make the basis of the Creeds and insti- 
tutions of historical Christianity.””—Extract from Author’s PREFACE. 


OMITTED CHAPTERS of HISTORY; 


disclosed in the Life and Papers of EDMUND RANDOLPH, Governor of 
Virginia, First Attorney-General, U.S. Secretary of State. By MoncureE D. 
Conway. With Portrait, royal 8vo, cloth, 123 6d. 


The EPIC POEM of FINLAND. 


The KALEVALA. Done into English by 


Joun MARTIN CRAWFORD. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 15s, 
“‘There seems no reasonable doubt that the whole represents something of very 
great antiquity indeed ; moreover, something almost entirely unaffected by any 
other literature. In this lies the great virtue of the ‘ Kalevala,’ while for another 
attraction there is that of much mythical adventure of the purest type set forth 
in poetry of no mean order.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


“Praise is certainly due to Mr. Crawford for his rendering into English the 
national epic of Finland.””’—Publishers’ Circular. 

* An addition to good literature.’—Saturday Review. 

““Mr. Crawford has certainly made a spirited translation, and one which 
appears to reproduce with commendable fidelity the archaisms and the race and 
national characteristics of the original.”’"—New York Tribune, 


The FALL of NEW FRANCE, 1755-1760. 


By Gera.p E. Hant, President of the Society for Historical Studies, Mon- 
treal, past Vice-President and Life Member of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society, Montreal, &c. Limited Letterpress Edition. 8vo, with 
Portrait and Views in Artotype, cloth, 123 6d. 


“Mr. Hart gives the results of much painstaking investigation......He has 
managed to produce a readable work,” —Glasgow Hevald. 


““Mr. Hart’s book is a brief but valuable contribution, written with praise- 
worthy impartiality and clearness.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


Full Catalogues on application, 
CURRENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS IMPORTED TO ORDER, 


27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 
and NEW YORK. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, 


Author of ‘“* Demos,” “ Thyrza,” &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of 
“Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


** Altogether as enjoyable as one is accustomed to expect from the clever 
author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’”’—Sco'sman, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 66. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DEC., 


containing: “ FRENCH JANET,” Chaps. 10-12.—‘ CON- 
CERNING SHEEP.”—“ The OTHER ENGLISHMAN.” —*“ NOT 
SEER BUT SINGER.”—* COUNTRY DANCES.” —* A PIRATI- 
CAL F.S.A.”’—And “ A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of 
“ DEMOS,” “ THYRZA,” Sc. (concluded). 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW MILITARY BOOKS. 


LETTERS ON ARTILLERY. 


By PRINcE Krarr zU HoOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. 
Translated by Major N. L. Waurorp, R.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, with 6 folding Plates, price 7s 6d. 


GERMAN FIELD EXERCISE, 1888, 


Being a Translation of PART II. of the NE 
GERMAN DRILL-BOOK. By Captain W. H. Sawyer, 
Brigade-Major, Ist Brigade, Aldershot. 18mo, cloth, 
price 1s nett; per post, 1s 2d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


es  —e 
TRUBNER AND GO/S List 


NOW READY. 
IMPERIAL GERMANY: 2 Critical 
Character. By SIDNEY a” a Stady of Fact and 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
COUNT TOLSTOI as NOVELIST and THI 


Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution. 
English Lector in the University of Bt. aes EDWARD Tramp, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
The UNFORTUNATE ONE: a Novel. By | 
TOORGEYNIEFF, Translated from the Russian by A. R. THOMPson, van 
rown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


C 
UNCLE PIPER of PIPERS HILL: a Nov af 


Australian Life. By ‘‘ Tasma.” 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

The MORAL IDEAL: a HistoricStudy. By Julia W 
Contents :—India and the Primal Unity.—Persia and the Religion ot cons; 
—Greece and the Harmony of Opposites.—Rome and the Reign of Law Tweet 
of Death.—The Jew at Alexandria,—The Problem of Evil.—The Fall of Mae 
The Heritage of To-day. — 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

LETTERS of FELIX MENDELSSOHN to IGNAz and 
CHARLOTTE MOSCHELES. Translated from the Originals in his Po 
sion, and Edited by FeL1x MoscHELEes. With numerous I1lnstrations, ” 

VOL. VI.—COMPLETING the WORK. Demy 8vo, cloth. 21s, 

RIG-VEDA SANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hing 
Hymns, coustituting Part of the Seventh and Eighth Ashtaka of the Rig. 
Veda. Translated from the Original Sanskrit by H. H. Witson, M.A, F i 
Edited by W. F. Wesster, M.A., late Sanskrit Exhibitioner, Trinity Colle z 
Cambridge. Vols. I. to V. can still be obtained. % 

Feap. 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. : 

The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW in FORMOSay 
(Sinkang Dialect). With Corresponding Versons in Dutch and English 
Edited from Gravius’s Edition of 1661. By the Rev. WILLIAM Canpseu, 
M.R.A.S., English Presbyterian Mission, Taiwanfoo. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
: 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 36s. 

ALBERUNTS INDIA: an Account of the Religion, 
Philosophy, Literature, Geography, Astronomy, Customs, Laws and 
Astrology of India, about A.D. 1030. Translated from the Arabic by Dr, 
Epwarp C, Sacuav, Ph.D., Professor in the Royal University of Berlin, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin, Corresponding Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, Honorary Member of the Asiatic Society of 
ee Britain and Ireland, London, and of the American Oriental Society, 

altimore. 


Post 8vo. 

The LIFE of HIUEN TSIANG. By the Shamans 
Hwut Liand YEN-TsunG. With a Preface, containing an Account of the Works 
of I-Tsing. By SamvueL Beat, B.A. (Trinity College, Cambridge), Professor 
of Chinese, University College, London. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





NOTICE. 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


COLONEL QUARITCH, VC, 


A Tale of Country Life, 


WILL BE READY AT ALL LIBRARIES ON DECEMBER 3rd, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Demy 8vo, l4s. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION IN MAN: 
Origin of Human Faculty. 


By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, LL.D., F.R.S. 
[Next week. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





This day. 
A MEMOIR OF 
HENRY BRADSHAW, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University 
Librarian. 
By G. W. PROTHERO, 


Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait and Fac-simile, demy 8vo, 163. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
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(HATTO AND _WINDUS'S NEW LIST. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
t ang On December 6th, 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


_ THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 


U1 
7 By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 























Tray AN IMPORTANT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


ready, With 92 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and numerous Fac-similes of Famous Letters, 2 vols. of 500 pp. each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 
Now ready, 


‘(PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. 


ro, ‘The Romantic Career of a Brave Soldier Told in his Own Words. 











he Age 
fan. 
- Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photograph-Portrait, 6s. 
and THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Memoir. 
tae. By WALTER BESANT. 
«We owe, many of us, a deep debt to the author of ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ as to one who has refreshed us in weariness, and whose kindly pen has caused the swift. 
ind sf many delightful hours. But we doubt if any of his novels will appeal to his readers with such force and charm as the pages, overflowing with love and 
a page which he has told the life of Richard Jefferies, the great prose poet of the Wiltshire downs.”—Spectator. 


2 Rig. iduiration, in su 

















PAR 

ig, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 

AN By JOHN COLEMAN. 

BELL, “Mr. Coleman’s book is lightness and brightness itself—vivaciously chatty......I¢ attracts by the good stories it tells, and the vivid fashion in which it tells 
~ Me can never be said that there is too much of this class of literature while books of such interest as that published by Mr. Coleman form the standard of 

werit."—Yorkshire Post. 

on, Mr. SIMS’S NEW BOOK.—Just ready, Portrait cover, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 

and 

me DAGONET RECITER AND READE 

lin, T H E E A R e 

‘th 

y of Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse, selected from his Own Works by GEORGE R, SIMS. 

ety, —__—_—_—— — — —_—— oe 


With a Photographic Frontispiece after F. Moscheles, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


ans AGATHQA P AGE: a Novel. 


~a By ISAAC HENDERSON. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA; or, the Professor’s Sister. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of “ A Dream and a a Forgetting,” &e. 








GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


T HIS MoORT A L G @ i kh. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


] “ An extremely clever study of certain aspects of modern society...... The plot, which is very sensational, moves rapidly, and the book seems to us greatly in 
advance of anything which we have previously read from Mr. Grant Alleu’s caustic but clever heen Leeds Mereury ye 


J 
5 —_——_—_- -—-——— -—+ -— ——- -— ——___—_— —_—— —— 
CHEAPFR EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


, “Herr Paulus ’ is undoubtedly the best novel which Mr. Besant has written since ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’...... It has plenty of life, humour, and 
interest.”-~Manchester Examiner, 


Immediately, CHEAPER EDITION, crown §Svo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


KING OR KNAVE?P a Novel. 


4 By R. E. FRANCILLON. 














THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 
With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, 
° “Thrillingly interesting, intensely satirical, ana undoubtedly clever.’ "anlPurthahis e Adsertiser, 











CHEAPER EDITION, with 17 7 Wnstrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &. 


Just ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. Selected from the Works of Ouida ine F. 


SYDNEY MORRIS, 








CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8v0, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


HOLIDAY 7 AS 2 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 
By “T HORM ANB Y.” 


““Thormanby’ 8 ’ workmanship has been admirable. The lover of horse-flesh will not find a single dull page in his book... .. Nearly all ‘Thormanby’s ’ good 
are amusing.”—Manchester Examiner, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR, 


K.C.B., C.S.L, C.LE., Quartermaster-General in India. 
FROM HIS LETTERS AND DIARIES. 
Edited by Lady MACGREGOR. 


With Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 


“It is a most interesting volume.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** Sir Charles MacGregor was gifted with rare powers of observation, and he 
detected with prophetic instinct the real aims of Russia. How these fears 
gradually grew and gained possession of him till they culminated in his breaking 
silence with the most vigorous protest ever penned by a British officer, is fully 
told in these volumes.’’—Home News, 

“* Lady MacGregor has rightly judged that the career of sucha man was worthy 
of record, and she has given us in these two volumes a very clear, impressive, and 
deeply interesting sketch of his life and his services.’’—Scotsman. 


A NEW AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION. 
This day is published, Division I., price 193 6d. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM. 


Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, 
Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field-Worker, and Cattleman. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
and in great part Rewritten, by JAMES MACDONALD, of the Farming World. 
Assisted by many of the Leading Agricultural Authorities of the Day. Itiustrated 
with numerous Portraits of Animals and Engravings of Implements, &c. 


To be Completed in Six Divisions, at 103 6d each, 





This day is published. 


INSPIRATION, and _ other Sermons. 


Delivered in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By the Rev. A. W. 
Momeni, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridze, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 53. 


This day is published, a SECOND EDITION. 


THOTH: a Romance. New Edition, with 


New Preface and Appendix, crown 8vo, 43 6d. 

“The beauty of ‘Thoth’ is that you never have the faintest idea what will 
happen next. This is the glory of romance, to keep up the reader’s curiosity 
from page to page...... But what could hardly be bettered is the veiled yet awful 
picture of the women, the mothers of the ruling race in this wonderful city...... 
The central and vivifying idea is, to us, absolutely novel.”’—Saturday Review. 

“* Thoth’ has imagination, delicacy, and finish.”"—Athenewn, 

Fa = admirably written, many of its passages are not likely to be forgotten.” 
—Graphic. 

*** Thoth’ is a weird and mysterious romance, manifesting unusual literary 
skill, and displaying no small amount of imagination.”’—Academy. 

“Very curious and notable little book.’”-—Daily News. 

“* The wonders of ‘Thoth’ will stand comparison with those of Scheherezade’s 
narratives.’’—Morning Advertiser, 


This day in published. 


The SCOT in ULSTER: the Story of the 


Scottish Settlement in Ulster. By Joun Harrison. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


BACON. PartI.—The LIFE. By Professor 


Nicuo, Glasgow. Being the Thirteenth Volume of “ Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 33 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LADY BLUEBEARD: 2 Novel. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Xit and Zoe.”’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


_** Lady Bluebeard’ is an egregiously clever book, full of humour and whim- 
sicality and brightness...... In fine, ‘ Lady Bluebeard’ is a brilliant tour de force.’ 
—Athenenm. 

“A very charming and enjoyable story...... All the delightful play of wit and 
humour which pervaded ‘ Xit and Zoe’ lightens up every page of * Lady Blue- 
beard,” rendering it the most clever and amusing novel of the season.”—North 
British Daily Mail. 

‘* The general tone of the book is light and een yet when the situation 
takes a serious turn, the author can touch a deep chord of feeling with certainty 
and truth.” —Scotsman. 


The OUTCASTS; or, Certain Passages in 


the Life of a Clergyman. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 

‘Although the episodes in the llfe of the Rev. Errington Rivers, which are 
given in ‘ The Outcasts,’ are of the strangest, there is an eerie reality about cer- 
tain of them which renders this book very interesting reading. The author, who 
has evidently a thorough knowledge of rural and clericalised life in England, 
writes carefully, and like a man of culture.”—Academy. 

“* The tale resembles a weird and old-world legend. With Mr. Rivers and the 
satanic Delrio it relapses into modern, if somewhat startling, romance.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ A serious, powerful, and in allrespects an edifying book—a book which is a 
worthy addition to the highest-class literature of the day...... The almost re- 
leutless accuracy with which the depths of life are sounded is startling in the 
work of an unknown writer.” — Whitehall Review. 

“* The Outcasts’ is a work of much power.”—John Bull. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Ps | 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S {joy 


WALKS in PALESTINE. The Letterpress by 
A. Harper, Author of ‘‘Itustrated Letters to my Children fro € 
Land,” &c. LI!lustrated by 24 Photogravures from Photographs t, the oly 
V. Shadbolt. Royal quarto, 25s, bevelled boards. gilt edges, aken by ( 
N.B.—Of this book there is an EDITION de LUXE, li-nited to 100 Con; 
Plates are on India paper, the Letterpress on hand-made paper, and wee The 
is handsomely bound in classic vellum, with gilt top and une * Voluas 


ut edges, Dricg 45, 
IRISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Poneit = 

Ricuarp Lovett, M.A., Author of ‘‘Norwegian Pictures,” « Picture 
Holland,” &. With a Map and 133 Illustrations, imperial 8yo, g3, pees tOU 
cloth, gilt edges; full morocco, 25s. » 8, Handsome 

** We welcome heartily this handsome volume. Mr. Lovett has 

books, and what is more to the point, has mae a personal visitation ca My 
scenes. All must be agreed that the more we know of Ireland the bets Trish 
hearty thanks are due to any one who helps forward this good end.”—g T, and 
“Tt would be hard to find a more handsome gift-book.”— Scotsman Peete or, 


INDOOR GAMES and RECREATIONS. a Popul. 
Encyclopxiia for Boys. Edited by G. A. Hurcuison, Tuelnding Cha) ar 
J. N. MASKELYNE, Lieut.-Col. CuTHELL, Dr. Gordon STaBLeEs, R.N = by 
N. Maran, M.A., C. STANSFELD-HIcKs, Dr. STRADLING, and others.” “Boat 
Own Bookshelf,” Vol. VIII. With many Engravings, quarto, Ss, cloth hae 
gilt edges. A splendid Gift-Book for Boys, containing 523 pages of vane 
forthe winter season. The Articles composing it have appeared in the vation’ 
Volumes of the Boy’s Own Paper, many of which are now quite out of print 
“ No boy ought to be allowed to become a bore to himself and his relatives, Mm 
this book in hand to keep his mind and fingers employed.”—Spectato;, 1 With 


GIRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. Edited by Charles 
Peters, 528 pp., with over 150 Illustrations, 4to, 8s, cloth boards, gilt 

Containing practical helps to Girls in all matters relating to their material 

comfort and moral well-being, by the Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy Sian 

Married,”’ Dora de Blaquiere, Dora Hope, Marie Karger, Lady Macfirren lag 

Lindsay, Ernst Pauer, Sir John Stainer, Hon. Victoria Grosvenor, John (, Sta i : 

Canon Fleming, ‘‘ Medicus,” Ruth Lamb, Sophia Caulfeild, and many Others, ms 
“To intelligent girls anxious to improve themselves this work will Prove of 

much assistance.’’—Morning Post. i 
“ A complete repertory of female occupation.’’—Times. 











STORIES for YOUNG and OLD. The Religious 
Tract Scciety has during the last three months issued upwards of New 
Illustrated STORY-BOOKS at prices ranging from 2d to 5s. These may be 
seen at all respectable Booksellers’, or a list of the titles will be found inthe 
Society’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


The CHRISTMAS PART is now ready of the Boy’s 
OWN PAPER, Containing 6+ pages of Scasonable Keading and Lilustrations 
In lithographed cover, price 61. . 

HOUSEHOLD HARMONY. Tho Christmas Part of 
the GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 64 pages in lithographed wrapper, price 6d, 

HESBA STRETTON’S BOOKS. New Enlarged 
Editions, with fresh Illustrations, have just been published of ali the Popular 
Books by the Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer.’”’ Please ask your Bookseller 
to show you this Series of 30 Books. They range in price from 61 to 53 egy 
and are amongst the most Attractive and Cheapest of Story-Books, ‘ 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Please write for the Illustrated List. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR DECEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue NEGRO as A SoLpIER. By General Viscount Wolseley. 

A PatriarcHs THOUGHTS ABOUT FRENCH Women. By Jules Simon (ie 
l’Académie Frangaise), 

QUEENSLAND. By A. W. Stirling. 

STYLE. By Walter Pater. 

Tue Biack Mountain CaMPAiIGN. By Stephen Wheeler. 

WILD SHOOTING. By Sir Henry Pottinger. 

Tue CuurcH Missionary Society. By Eugene Stock and Canon Taylor, 

THs Fate oF Roumania. By J. D. Bourchier. 

Ture Story OF THE LicgHTHOUSES. By John Tyndall. 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR toINDIA. By Gasriet Bonvator. With 250 Ill 
trations by Albert Pépin. 2 vols. royal Svo, 34s. [In a few days, 





LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 


in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals of Captain Wool 
Rogers, Master Mariner. With Notes and Illustrations by Robert (, 
Leslie, large crown 8vo, 9s. [This day, 


ART in the MODERN STATE. By Lat 


Ditke. Demy 8vo, 93. 





ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being 


Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in the Antipodes. | By b 
W. Payton. With 20 Illustrations by the Author, large crown 8vo, 123. 





In a few days will be ready. 
A NEW NOVEL BY “VIOLET FANE.” 
THE 


STORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. 


By “VIOLET FAN EK,” 
Author of “‘ Denzil Place,’”’ Kc. 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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TANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 








By Lord MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCES- 


SION of JAMES the SECOND. 
‘STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
EOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
eBINET EDITION, 8 vols. crown 8vo, 45s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. Svo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


NT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 
phd hy EDITION, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 83. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. crown Syo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 363. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 23 6d; or 3s 61, gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s td. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


ated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 10s 6d. 
aes in G. Scharf, POPULAR EDITION, fep. 4to, 6d swd., 1s cloth. 
——— BIJOU EDITION, 18mo, 2s 6d, gilt top. 
Illustrated hy J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
CABINET EDITION, post Svo, 3s 6d. : 
ANNOTATED EDITION, feap, 8vo, 1s, sewed; 1s 6d, cloth; or 2s 6d, gilt 
edges. 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 








LDR ART EDITION 16 vols. post Svo, £4 3 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown Svo, £3 12s, 
POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown S8vo, £2 2s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND during the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8vo, 243. 
CESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 23 61, cloth. 





The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, 


the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; 2; 6d, cloth. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


Vols. I. and II., 1795-1855. S8vo, 323. 
Vols, III, and LV., 1854-1831, 8vo, 32s, 
By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. S8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 





HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols, crown Svo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 


the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


By Lord FARNBOROUGH. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since thea ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 1760-1870. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 18s, 








By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, Cabinet Euition, 
thoroughly Revised. 10 vols, crown 8vo, price 63 each, 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, (3 vols.) Vol. I., 1642-1644. With 24 Maps, 8vo, 21s. Vol. II. 
(in the press), 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 


With €5 Maps, 2 volg, Svo, 31s 6d. 





By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 83 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 





By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With Illustrations, Svo, 1s. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


Thales to Comte. 2 vols. 8vo, 323. 
. 





By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 
Dean HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square 
crown &vo, : 


, 21s, 
STUDENT'S EDITION. With 46 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 





By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from 


the German. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 24:; Vols. III, and IV., 21s; Vol. 
V., 18s; Vol. VI., 163 ; Vol. Vil., 2ls: Vol. VIIL., 13s. 
By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH, 2 vols. Svo, 243, 





By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, 
Historical and Doctrinal. Svo, 16s, 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Rocer. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. A complete 
Gazetteer of the World, Medium Svo, 423. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown &vo, 53. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo,1s4d.| NATURE, the UTILITY of 
RELIGION, and THEISM. Three 

ON REPRESENTATIVE Essays. 8v0, 5s. 7 , 
GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo,23 |EXAMINATION of Sir 


WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILO- 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo,5s. | SOPHY. Sroeptice lon 


Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, 
The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. The Greek 


Text illustrated by Essays and Notes, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 














Part I, DEDUCTION, 4s. 
PartII, INDUCTION, 63 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
For Junior and Middle Forms of Schools. By C. G. Grpp, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College, and A. E. Haicu, 
M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi and Wadham Colleges. Crown 8vo, 33 0d. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in 
LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE. By C. G. Gerp, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Bradfield College. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 

A KBY, for the Use of Tators only, 53. 


LATIN SYNTAX. 


For the Use of Upper Forms. By the Rev. E. C. Everarp 
Owen, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. Orown 8vo, 4s 64. 


CAESAR DE BELLO CIVILI. 


An Easy Abridgment. Edited by H. Awpry, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Wellington College. With Maps and Plans. Crown 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


LECTURES on GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. With Exercises. By A. S1pewick, M.A., 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late 
Assistant Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS from PLATO. 


Forming a Greek Reading-Book for the Use of Middle Forms of 
Schools. By A. Srpewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


GREEK PASSAGES ADAPTED 
for PRACTICE in UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
For Middle and Higter Forms of Schools. By F. D. Mortcr, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of 
AESCHYLUS. Edited, with Notes, &c., for the Use of 
Middle and Upper Forms of Schools, by M. G. GLazeBRook, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 23 Gd. 

The TEXT and NOTES may be had separately, 1s 3d each. 


A SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK. 


By F. E. Tuompson, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. By Evretyn 
Anport, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SELECT PASSAGES from GREEK 
and LATIN POETS, for REPETITION. With 
Eoglish Metrical Renderings. Compiled by E. H.C. Smiru, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton College, Bristol. With a Preface by 
J. M. Winson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. Crown 
8v0, 33 6d. 


SELECT PASSAGES from FRENCH 
and GERMAN POETS, for REPETITION. With 
Enylish Metrical Renderings, and Elocution and other Notes. 
Compiled by CxLovis B&vENoT, Balliol College, late Taylorian 
Exhibitioner, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Clifton College. With 
a Preface by J. M. Witson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


9 
ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
New and Revised Edition. By G. G. Brapiey, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster, late Master of University College, Oxford, and 
formerly Master of Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A KEY, for the Use of Tators only, 5s. 


CICERO PRO CLUENTIO. 


Kdited, with Explanatory and Critical Notes, &c., by W. YoRKE 
Favusset, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh ; 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIRST EXERCISES in LATIN 


PROSE. With Notes and Vocabularies. By E. D. Mans. 


The GROWTH of DEMOCRAcy 
VICTORIA, 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of « . 
of England.” By the Rev. J. Franck Barieut, D.D, Pore 
University College, Oxford ; late Master of the Modern ot 
Marlborough College. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8¥0, 63, 

A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For th : 
Middle Forms of Schools. By Cyrin Ransome, MA, Cag 


College, Oxford ; Professor of Modern Literature and Hj in 
With Maps and Plang, Crown 


the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
8vo, 33 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A Short Text-Book. With Problems for Solution, and Hints fo 
Supplementary Reading. By J. E. Symes, M.A, University 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 23 6d, 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
and THEORY. Part I.—The MIDDLE AGES. By Wp 


ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the Uniy 
of Toronto; Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8y0, 5g, 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 


With Exercises, Pieces for Translation, Proverbs, P 

By H. 8. Beresrorp-WeEsB, Author of “A Practical German 
Grammar,” “A Manual of German Composition,” &. Crown 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


A MANUAL of GERMAN OOM. 
POSITION. With Passages for Translation. By H, § 
BERESFORD- WEBB, late Assistant Master at Wellington 0 
Author of “A Practical German Grammar,” &c. Crown 8y0, 34 


SECOND GERMAN READER. 
Die Blinden—Die Entscheidung bei Hochkirch—Brigitta. Tale 
by Pau Heyse, FREDERIKE LOHMANN, and BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 
With Notes by B. Townson, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s Gd. 


U 
EPISODES from DUMAS’ PEPIN 
et CHARLEMAGNE. Selected and Edited, with Notes;by 
J. D. Wnuyte, M.A., Chief Master of Modern Languages at 
Haileybury College. Forming a Volume of “Episodes from 
Modern French Authors.” 16mo, 1s 6d. * 


EPISODES from DUMAS’ Le 
AVENTURES de LYDERIC. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes, by A. K, Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Episodes from Modern Freneh, 


Authors.” 16mo, 1s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


EXERCISES. By G. Suarp, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


EXERCISES in FRENCH SYNTAX 


With Rules. By G. Suarp, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. Crown 8vo, 2s Gd. 


FRENCH PAPERS in GRAMMAR, 
IDIOMS, and DETACHED SENTENCES. far 
the Use of the Middle Forms of Schools. Compiled by J. W.d. 
VECQUERAY, Assistant Master at Rugby School, Author of “A 
German Accidence for the Use of Schools.’’ Crown 8vo, 28 
A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 53. 


FRENCH POETRY for SCHOOLS. 
Edited by James Boiette, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French 
Master in Dulwich College, and Examiner in French to the 
Intermediate Education Board, &c. 16mo, 2s. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 


An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Luoyp Morcan, Professor of 
Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, and 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical 
School. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY TREATED EX 
PERIMENTALLY. For the Use of Schools and 
Students. By Linnazvs Cummine, M.A., late Scholar of Trini 





FIELD, M.A., Lambrook, Bracknell, late Assistant Master at 
Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 23 6d, 


College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master in Rugby School. Wi 
242 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 
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